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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


TO devote a special number of The Political Quarterly to the 
Soviet Union is, as the editors are well aware, a difficult and 
risky adventure. The object of this journal is to present, as 
objectively as possible, the facts relevant to the world’s politics 
and to examine, as impartially as possible, political acts, policies, 
and principles. It has never and nowhere been more important 
to perform this exploratory operation than it is today upon the 
politics and policies of the U.S.S.R. But the investigator who 
wants the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
when he turns his eyes on Russia (and the satellite states), is 
confronted with difficulties which do not exist elsewhere. The 
difficulties are of two kinds. The first is the iron curtain. The 
Soviet government has deliberately cut itself and the Russian 
people off from the rest of the world, preventing as far as possible 
any intercourse between Russia and other nations. It has been 
extremely successful, and this feat of a government in the 
zoth century isolating and insulating an enormous population 
from all contact with the rest of the world is one of the strangest 
and most sinister phenomena of our time. It means, among other 
things, that it is extraordinarily difficult to discover the truth 
about the simplest “fact” in the Soviet Union. The seeker after 
truth in France can go to France, see things for himself, talk 
freely to persons of every variety of opinion; like a chemist, he 
can handle and experiment directly with his material and verify 
or disprove any hypothesis. The seeker after truth in Russia 
is like an astronomer examining a distant and faint nebula 
through a hazy atmosphere and a rather dirty telescope. The 
last sentence points to the second class of our difficulties. 
Russia is obscured not only by the iron curtain of its govern- 
ment, but by the haze of ideology and passion and propaganda 
which now surrounds her. The poison of these emotional 
prejudices infects us all, Russians, British, and Americans; 
it contaminates the very sources of truth, and makes one distrust 
not only the statements of other people, but the possibility of 
unbiased judgment. 


* * * 


Despite these difficulties and the obvious dangers the editors 
have considered it desirable and possible to attempt an objective 
survey of the political scene in the Soviet Union. The method 
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adopted has been to get experts whose occupation involves the 
intensive study of Russian politics and economics to make their 
knowledge of the facts available to readers of The Political 
Quarterly. Although the Soviet government is trying, so far as 
Russia is concerned, to force it back into the Middle Ages 
when nearly every one had no accurate knowledge of any thing 
which took place outside his own town or village, this anachron- 
istic ideal must, in the modern world, fail. The life-blood of 
any totalitarian régime is propaganda, and propaganda requires 
a vast output of newspapers and books, a perpetual stream of 
argument and statement from dozens of wireless stations. 
The expert political scientist or economist by studying the facts, 
statistics, arguments—and the changing colour and inclinations 
of the propaganda over short and long periods—as they are 
revealed in this mass of printed and broadcast material, can, 
if he keeps his own mind free of prejudice, deduce a good deal 
of what is really happening behind the iron curtain. Most of the 
information given in the following articles has been obtained 
by this method, but an example of it in Professor Simmons’s 
article is among the most interesting and significant. He shows 
that although “an official version of Soviet life’? dominates 
Soviet literature, including novels, a careful study of the subjects, 
plots, characters, etc., over the years can reveal the variegated 
life of the people, and even to some extent such facts as “the 
kind and extent of the opposition (to the government) in the 
country and at least some of the methods employed to overcome 
it,” provided always that proper precautions are taken in the 
interpretation of the evidence. 


* * * 


All the articles which follow, except that on foreign policy, 
are mainly factual, and deal with either the political organization 
or the economic organization and achievements of the Soviet 
Union. They are the products of intensive study in American 
and British universities. The political articles come from America. 
Professor Hazard and Professor Simmons are both in the Russian 
Institute of Columbia University. Professor Simmons shows 
how the system of government controls operates in the field of 
literature, while Professor Hazard deals with the important, and 
in many ways obscure, subject of the working of federalism in 
the Soviet Union. The articles on economics come from Bir- 
mingham. The Department of Economics and Institutions of 
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the U.S.S.R. of Birmingham University, has for some time been 
doing admirable work in providing reliable facts about economic 
conditions in Russia. Its head, Mr. Baykov, and his assistant, 
Mr. Barker, contribute the three economic articles which deal 
with the general organization of the economic system; labour 
control and its problems; industry and agriculture. These 
articles, as we have said, are concerned almost entirely with 
facts, facts which it is extremely difficult to obtain and which are 
reliable and important. The article by Mr. Werth on Soviet 
foreign policy is necessarily of a different character. Mr. Werth 
is a foreign correspondent with long and intimate knowledge 
of Russia, Russian politicians, and Soviet policy. But the foreign 
policy of a government is an intricate mixture of acts, actions, 
motives, and intentions, and though the interpretation of these 
requires a wide knowledge of many, and often obscure, facts— 
a rare knowledge which Mr. Werth possesses—it also necessarily 
involves a good deal of conjecture and opinion. 

Our object, we repeat, has been to give, as far as possible, 
accurate and not easily obtainable facts about the political and 
economic life of the U.S.S.R., and to eliminate, as far as possible, 
conjecture and opinion. This object, quite apart from the 
question of space, precludes us from any attempt in these notes 
to draw general conclusions or morals about the Soviet system 
and the policy of the Soviet government. But since in the 
interpretation of the government’s foreign policy and elsewhere 
from time to time in the other articles, opinion and conjecture 
are inevitable, one or two things need to be said. It is clear from 
the political and economic articles that the achievements of the 
Soviet system internally have been considerable. It is these 
achievements, intimately connected with the economic ordering 
of Soviet society, which attract the passionate admiration—or 
passionate hostility—of many persons outside the Soviet Union. 
(The one thing which it is desirable to avoid in the present state 
of Europe is passion, whether in admiration or opposition.) 
These results, which in our opinion deserve admiration and not 
hostility, are directly due in every case to the application of 
socialist principles to the economic ordering of society. But 
there is a dark side to the picture which cannot be ignored. 
Mr. Barker in his article, for instance, gives us an interesting and 
bright picture of the regular and official regulation of labour and 
wages in Russia. The dark side appears, however, elsewhere, 
in the books, reviewed later in the paper, which deal with the 
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condemnation of thousands of innocent people to forced labour 
and with the economic organization of labour camps. Why, one 
asks oneself, should a govermnent, capable of the economic 
achievements dealt with in the articles of Mr. Baykov and Mr. 
Barker, operate side by side with it an economic and social 
system of such barbarous cruelty and injustice as is described 
in these books? Why, too, should a socialist government cut 
off its people from all intercourse with and knowledge of the 
rest of the world? And why, in the realm of foreign policy, 
should the Soviet government have pursued a policy, which, 
as Mr. Werth shows, has vacillated on many points, but w hich 
on one point has never vacillated for one instant, namely 
implacable hostility to every government, socialist or capitalist, 
of every state, big or small, which does not acknowledge the 
hegemony of Moscow? The explanation of this extraordinary 
phenomenon is, we believe, really quite simple, so simple that 
we are almost ashamed to print it. The bright side of the Russian 
political and economic landscape is the result of common or 
garden socialism; the dark side is the result of clamping upon a 
saddens economic system an antediluvian political system, 
now renamed totalitarianism, and calling the progeny com- 
munism. Dictatorship in the modern world, even though 1 
begin with the dictatorship of the proletariat, iesladile 
ends with the dictatorship of the policeman. 


SOVIET PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
AND FEDERALISM 


By JoHN N. Hazarp* 


‘ 

It was neither France nor England that vanquished Russia 
in Crimea—it was the Russian administration.’ This was the 
explanation of the popular St. Petersburg daily Go/os in the 70’s. 
To an astute French observer, Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, the same 
evil was apparent in the Russia of Alexander III. Beaulieu laid 
the blame at the door of centralism, which he thought excessive 
in a country of such great expanse. Reference of every admin- 

* Professor of Public Law, Columbia University, Russian Institute since 1946. Lecturer 
on Soviet Law, University of Chicago, 1938-39; on Soviet Political Institutions, Columbia, 
1940-41. Deputy Director, U.S.S.R. Branch, Foreign Economic Administration, 1941-45. 
Fellow of the Institute of Current World Affairs, 1934-39, assigned to the study of Soviet 


Law, in which capacity attended the Moscow Juridical Institute ftom 1935-37. Author of 
Soviet Housing Law,1939, and Cases and Readings on Soviet Law (with Morris L. Weisberg), 1950. 
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istrative detail to the capital for approval seemed to the French- 
man to create administrative paternalism and bureaucratic delays. 

Many years later an experienced student of Soviet short- 
comings, Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, concluded that centraliza- 
tion was the cancer of socialism as it had developed in the vast 
plains of the new Russia. He concluded that there should have 
been more delegation of authority to local agencies and officials. 

Soviet leadership has seemingly been mindful of the perils of 
excessive centralization of government. The chairman of a 
Provincial Soviet’s Executive Committee urged in the [zvestiya 
of March 27, 1951: ““The local soviets must manifest the broadest 
initiative for full utilization of local potentialities, for the full 
development of industry and agriculture, for improving the 
work of communal enterprises, for increasing housing con- 
struction and improving settlements.” The chairman complained 
that the principle of reliance upon local initiative had been 
forgotten too often by the authorities at the centre. 

Soviet experimentation with the structure of the administrative 
apparatus suggests that the supreme leadership has always 
favoured placing upon local shoulders the burden of detail as it 
appears in local administration. Political theory has had some 
influence upon this attitude, especially in the early years. Lenin, 
who argued that an avowedly proletarian government w ould 
gain strength from organizing local government so that the 
housewife might participate, has left his mark. A post-war 
Soviet textbook on administrative law declares: ““The system of 
Soviets as local agencies of state authority creates the opportunity 
to draw into active work in building the Soviet system of govern- 
ment a large number of persons.” 

The “system of Soviets” of which the textbook speaks was 
subjected to the influence of federation in the last week of 
December, 1922. It is to an analysis of this influence that this 
paper is devoted. The record, as is argued elsewhere in this issue 
of the Political Quarterly, saggested that federation was designed 
primarily for the political purpose of winning the support of the 
suspicious groups of minority peoples who constituted a signi- 
ficant part of the Russian Empire. There may also have been, 
however, some sentiment for the federated form because of the 
opportunity it offered to decentralize administration. Federation 
is normally a process which brings together under compact two 
or more independent states which preserve a measure of 
autonomy for themselves, while conferring upon the central 
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government powers believed necessary to preserve the union. 

The first Constitution of the U.S.S.R., adopted provisionally 
during the summer of 1923 and permanently in January of 1924, 
enunciated general principles common to federated states: certain 
powers were transferred to the federal government, but the 
republics forming the federation reserved to themselves all 
powers not specifically enumerated. While the general principle 
sounds familiar to students of federation, especially as it has 
developed in the United States, an analy sis of the detailed 
provisions of the Constitution indicates that rather little was 
actually reserved by the republics. 

In nearly every field of endeavour the federal government was 
granted at least the right to establish basic policy, if not to 
conduct operating functions as well. An examination of the 
several constitutions of the federating republics in the form 
adopted after federation had been completed, discloses only a 
few ministries under the sole administrative control of the 
republics: agriculture, internal affairs, justice, education, public 
health and social insurance. Even these ministries were subjected 
to policy direction by the federal government, for the U.S.S.R. 
Constitution gave to the federal government the right to establish 
general principles for the development and use of the soil, for 
the structure of the court system and for legal procedure as ‘well 
as for civil and criminal legislation, for labour law, for public 
education, and for the protection of public health. Not a single 
activity of the republic’ § ministries was beyond the scope of the 
federal government’s authority to establish guiding policies. 

The sharp line drawn by the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States between federal and state powers seems not to 
have been desired by the Soviet draftsmen. Nothing has occurred 
since the drafting of the first U.S.S.R. Constitution to change the 
relationship within the Union in favour of the republics. 

Transfer of policy-making functions to the federal government 
at the time of federation was not accompanied in all cases with a 
similar transfer of operating functions. The names of the 
ministries responsible solely to the governments of the republics 
have already been listed. Other features of the constitutional 
structure of the new state as it emerged with the Constitution of 
1923 indicate that the constitutional draftsmen were prepared to 
avail themselves of the occasion federation created to decentralize 
administration. To be sure the “commanding heights” of 
political, military, and economic affairs were to be administered 
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by unitary agencies whose lower echelons extended into the 
remote corners of the new Union. In these spheres the govern- 
ments of the republics retained for themselves no right to 
participate formally even in the operating function. Such fields 
were foreign affairs, war and navy matters, foreign trade, 
railways, posts and telegraph. In such spheres of activity head- 
quarters in Moscow established policy and executed that policy 
through their own subordinates in the various republics. The 
ministry officials at the republic level could attend meetings of the 
council of ministers of the republic, participate in the discussion 
and even vote if the republic consented, but they were not 
responsible in any degree to the elected officials of the republic. 

The “secondary peaks” of finance, labour, nationalized 
industry, collection of farm produce, and the inspection service 
were placed under a different type of administrative system. It 
was a two-tier organization with a ministry in the federal 
government to plan and supervise on broad matters of policy, 
while a ministry of the same name in each constituent republic 
conducted the operating function in the field concerned. These 
ministries in the republics were to have dual responsibility, for 
article 68 of the federal constitution provided that, “The Supreme 
Council of National Economy, and the People’s Commissariats 
of supplies, finance, labour and worker-peasant inspection of the 
Union republics, while subordinate to the Central Executive 
Commitees and the Council of People’s Commissars of the Union 
republics, shall carry out the directives of the corresponding 
People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R.” 

The system of dual responsibility seems to have been designed 
to obtain maximum efficiency in the administration of those aspects 
of the national economy which were of great concern to every 
citizen and in which local initiative was expected to be utilized 
to the advantage of all. Such fields were the disposition of food, 
the management of state-owned industry, the distribution and pro- 
tection of the labour force, taxation and audits. For these functions 
the federal government assumed the responsibility of establishing 
uniform rules and supervision throughout all republics, but the 
operating decisions within this framework of rules and subject 
to this centralized supervision lay with the local authorities. 

With the passage of the years the particular functions of 
government have been distributed between the three types of 
ministries—those which conduct a purely centralized operation, 
those which conduct a local operation under centralized planning 
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and supervision, and those which conduct a purely local opera- 
tion, subject only to the overall declaration of basic principles in 
laws and policy directives of the federal government. The basis 
for distribution of functions between the three types of ministries 
has varied widely, but the principle that it is desirable to maintain 
three types of ministries has been maintained. Agriculture, 
justice, and public health have been lifted out of the last category 
in which the republic has primary jurisdiction and transferred to 
the two-tier type of ministry, now called the “Union-Republic” 

type. Foreign affairs have been moved from the straight line 
type of ministry (now called the “All-Union” type) to the two- 
tier ““Union-Republic” type. Some new functions concerned 
with specialized aspects of local activity have been established as 
subject to the administration of ministries operating solely in 
the republics, as is indicated by the present wording of the 
Ukrainian Republic’s Constitution, which lists as ministries 
of the third type the ministries concerned with automobile 
transport, civilian housing construction, communal economy, 
furniture and carpentry shops, local fuel industry, local industry, 
education, and social insurance. 

Division of functions between the three types of ministries 
seems to relate more to the dictates of decentralization policies 
than to any necessity of constitutional respect for a local authority 
which may have interests independent of those of the federal 
government. A Soviet textwriter states: “The basic principle 
governing the relationships between the agencies of public 
administration is the absence of opposition between the central 
and local authorities.” A further bit of evidence that Soviet 
leadership does not think in terms of a sharp division of powets 
as between federal and republic governments is to be found in 
the tact that the operations of all ministries affecting economic 
affairs are subject to the national economic plan even though the 
ministry conducting them has no administrative chain of 
command leading to an administrative office in the federal 

capital. Such subservience by the republics to the national 
economic plan was establis! ied by the Constitution itself. The 
operation of the plan is discussed elsewhere in this issue of the 
Political Quarterly, but it may serve the purpose of clarifying the 
nature of Soviet federalism to explain at this point that the plan 
is prepared in varying degrees of detail. For the ministries of an 
“All-Union” type the detail prescribed at the centre is nearly all- 
inclusive of the operation, but the plan becomes more general 
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when it is concerned with local industry under the third type of 
ministry. In this instance the central planners seek primarily 
to obtain, correlate, and disseminate information on what local 
authorities believe possible of accomplishment with local 
materials and manpower during a given period, so that the 
product may be utilized to full advantage and inadequacies com- 
pensated for from other sources of production if at all possible. 

Administration within the republics at the level of province, 
county, and city is conducted in various ways. As has been 
explained, the All-Union type of ministry, which has to do with 
matters reaching to the local level, conducts its operations locally 
in simple fashion: everything is done through its own officials 
who are responsible through a chain of command leading 
directly to headquarters in Moscow and having no responsibility 
to the officials of locally elected agencies of government (the 
local soviets). Such ministerial officials are enjoined to consult 
with local government officials so that confusion may not result 
through the administration locally of policies which are not 
co-ordinated with local customs and prejudices. Tales have been 
told of confusion resulting from administrative practices of 
officials who knew nothing of Central Asian customs stemming 
as they do from the heritage of Islam. Yet consultation on the 
basis of an injuction of this character cannot be compared with 
the attention required when local soviet officials have administra- 
tive authority over the performance of a function. Officials on the 
local level of the All-Union type of ministry give frequent 
evidence, if we may judge from the Soviet press which is analyzed 
later in this paper, of an unwillingness to pay much attention to 
advice given by locally elected authorities. 

The activities of ministries of the Union-Republic type and of 
the third type of ministry which is solely within the republic’s 
control, are conducted locally in a fashion quite different from 
that of the All-Union type of ministry. With three currently 
prominent exceptions having to do with “security” —namely the 
Ministries of Justice, State Security, and Internal Affairs, which 
have their own officials operating on local levels even though 
they are of the “Union-Republic” type,—local operations at 
levels below that of the republic are conducted not through 
officials appointed and paid by the ministries in the capitals of the 
republics, but by officials appointed and paid by the soviets at 
provincial, county, and city levels. 

The system of administration by people appointed and paid 
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locally means that matters concerned with the collection of 
taxes, the conduct of the schools, the preservation of public 
health, the administration of public housing, the conduct of 
smal] ‘industry, the maintenance of roads, and several other 
matters of concern to the local citizenry are subject in consider- 
able measure to local pressures. 

The pattern of distribution of authority between local people 
and officials at a distant headquarters seems designed to combine 
the best of both worlds: the world which boasts that its strength 
lies in maximizing the freedom of the people at the “grass roots” 
to do what it wills, and the world which believes that a complex 
industrialized society requires centralized direction, especially 
when local people are relatively primitive in their knowledge of 
administrative techniques. 

Soviet leaders are not, of course, alone in their willingness to 
sacrifice local initiative to leadership from the centre, especially 
when the matter concerned is believed to be beyond local 
knowledge and capabilities. The distinction which the Soviet 
leadership seems to have gained in western eyes rests on what 
some have described as its “parental” attitude toward the people, 
an attitude which gives rise to the choice of a centralized admin- 
istrative system whenever there is a difficult task to perform. 

Soviet press reports indicate some of the events of post war 
years and suggest what has been occurring in the relationship 
between central and local authorities. It seems evident that it 
has been the practice of administrators at headquarters to brush 
aside the views of local officials when crises occur, and even to 
transfer away from their jurisdiction specific industries which 
seem to require special administrative supervision. 

The chairman of the Soviet in Leningrad Province com- 
plained in the Izvestiya of August 10, 1950: “Many questions 
concerning town planning, construction of new housing, etc. 
are in fact decided not by us but by the district Soviet executive 
committee.” His particular complaint concerned the city hospital, 
public housing, and the city schools. He explained that the city 
was responsible for financing and supplying the hospital, but 
the public health department in the district (county) within 
which the city was situated had raised matters directly with the 
hospital, by-passing and often supplanting the city Soviet. As to 
the city schools, the repair and upkeep were the city’s responsi- 
bility, but the public education department of the district Soviet 
had been working directly with the schools without reference to 
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the city administration. As to the public housing, the district 
Soviet’s department was said to have assumed complete control 
over the flats in two large blocks of flats and to have converted 
them into offices for the district department’s use and to have 
refused even to pay rent to the city. 

The article continued with a complaint that the same thing 
was happening in other cities, and the provincial Soviet’s 
executive committee had taken no measures to correct the 
attitude of the district Soviets within the province. Fourteen 
days later the newspaper reported that the provincial Soviet’s 
executive committee had ordered district Soviets not to supplant 
city soviets and had called a conference of city and district 
chairmen to clarify the matter. 

A similar complaint against the Union-Republic Ministries 
was lodged in the Izvestiya of March 29, 1951. The chairman of a 
provincial Soviet’s executive committee complained that few 
facts indicate that the ministries in the capitals of the republics 
support initiative when it is manifested on the local level in the 
Soviets. The chairman complained specifically that seven months 
had passed since the provincial executive committee had 
proposed to the Ministry of Agriculture in the republic that an 
experimental station be established in the province in view of the 
problems being met in the transition from small-scale farming to 
large-scale farming under the order to amalgamate collective 
farms. Further, the republic’s Ministry of Local Fuel Industry 
had never replied to suggestions from the provincial Soviet 
concerning prospecting for peat. The heart of the complaint 
lies in the sentence, ““The ministries’ superficial knowledge of the 
economy, resources, and needs of the province often leads to. 
incorrect and mechanical planning”’. 

That district leaders seek guidance from provincial leaders 
as opposed to overlordship is apparent from a complaint of a 
newly elected chairman of a district executive committee. In the 
Izvestiya of March 14, 1951, he complained that in his district 
not only he himself but the secretary and four department heads 
were new to the work of a Soviet and all needed qualified advice 
and instruction. Insufficient aid had been forthcoming. 

A complaint was registered by the chairman of a city Soviet 
writing in the Izvestiya of September 6, 1950. He criticized local 
enterprises which were operating under the direction of All- 
Union ministries for paying little or no attention to the local 
soviets in the cities in which the industries are located. The 
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author says, “Naturally a city Soviet cannot engage in planning 
the work of factories or capital projects relating to production. 
This is the function of the ministries.” But he continues and 
argues that there is a large field which is the concern of the local 
soviet: housing and cultural and social work for employees. The 
city Soviet hears complaints on these subjects from the citizens 
of the city, and it solicits aid from the managers of enterprises 
subservient only to the All-Union ministry located in the 
federal capital. Some close relationships are established between 
factory managers and the city Soviet, but on some occasions 
there is complete ignoring of compl: aints. A case in point is that 
of the Ministry of Communications, which has showed no 
interest in the city’s objections to the pruning of municipal trees 
to give a clear passage to telephone wires, with the result that the 
trees are beginning to die. 

Consideration of the various newspaper articles indicates that 
the local people are often uneducated or unskilled in the art of 
administration. This must certainly have been the view of the 
district official who found that the village soviet officials had not 
generally completed even grammar school education. One can 
appreciate that in such circumstances the executives at head- 
quarters may be led to take what appears to be the easiest path 
to achievement, namely direct administration by headquarters. 

Publication of the complaints of local administrators in the 
press of the central government may indicate continuing 
acceptance by high-level policy officials of the principles enun- 
ciated in early years that local initiative should be utilized to the 
maximum extent possible in Soviet public administration. Such 
articles may well serve the purpose of pacifying a dissatisfied 
public, but they must also require some measure of compliance 
on the part of administrators. If they did not, one would think 
that they would fan the flames of discontent when these officials 
are seen to do nothing after their domineering attitude has been 
exposed and criticized publicly. 

Further evidence of a negation in practice of the expressed 
policy of utilization of local initiative may be read into otherwise 
colourless chronicles of the transfer of specific industries from 
the supervision of local soviet executive committees or republic 
ministries to the supervision of All-Union ministries. A con- 
siderable number of such transfers have been reported since the 
war. For example, a Leningrad factory making materials used in 
industrial construction was transferred from the R.S.F.S.R.’s 
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Ministry for the Production of Building Materials to the 
U.S.S.R.’s Ministry of Building and Highway Machine Con- 
struction. An Armenian paper combine was transferred from the 
Armenian Republic’s ministry to the U.S.S.R. ministry of the 
same name. A factory for the production of insulating tile, 
administered by the Sakhalin Provincial Executive Committee, 
was transferred to the U.S.S.R. Ministry of the Fishing Industry 
of the eastern regions. The list continues through 1946, 1947, 
1948 and until the last such entries in the Official Gazette (The 
Vedomosti) of September 4, 1949. 

No such listings of transfers of industry from local jurisdiction 
to federal jurisdiction appear in the official reports after 1949. A 
student seeking to interpret this fact cannot conclude that none 
have occurred. There has been the increasing tension between 
east and west which may explain the disappearance of such list- 
ings from the news. Increasing Soviet interest in security has 
been evidenced in many ways, and the listings of industrial 
changes may have been kept secret from those whose business it is 
to attempt to assay Soviet industrial potential. On the other 
hand, the absence of such listings may indicate less haste on the 
part of Soviet administrators to shear local authorities in the 
Republics of their administrative functions now that there have 
been several post-war years in which to train competent admin- 
istrative personnel in the Republics. 

The conclusion seems warranted that federalism has had 
far less influence upon the administrative structure than is the 
case in the United States. The authority to establish basic 
principles in every field of endeavour; the authority to establish 
an economic plan which is binding upon the economic agencies 
of all republics; the authority to conduct operations as well as 
enunciate policy in all but a few fields of activity—these are 
powers which make of the federal government in the U.S.S.R. 
a factor of such dominating importance that the powers reserved 
to the republics cannot be considered as other than minimal. 

On the other hand, the republics have been allocated administra- 
tive functions of importance within the confines of the basic poli- 
cies established by the federal government. The republics have 
ministries engaged in directing activities of considerable import- 
ance to the local people, and some of these ministries have no chain 
of administrative command leading to the federal government. 

A tendency on the part of superior officials to disregard the 
authority of local elected officials seems to be discernible in the 
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Soviet press, yet the policy of relying upon local initiative where 
it can be utilized to advantage seems to enjoy even today the 
sponsorship of high policy levels. Is this a manifestation of the 
influence of the principles of federalism in the administrative 
structure, or is it simply an appreciation on the part of the 
leadership that even in a unitary state, especially when it is of 
great geographical extent, administrative efficiency improves 
with a recognition of the local official’s S capacity to make many 
decisions on his own initiative without referring the question 
to headquarters? 

The record indicates that emphasis is usually upon efficiency 
when administrative structure is concerned. One could conclude 
from this emphasis that the decentralization which has been 
encouraged in theory, if not always in practice, in the U.S.S.R. 
has little to do with any division of powers between central and 
local governing authorities as required by a federal compact. 
This conclusion is further supported by the fact that the 
federal compact in the first constitution of the U.S.S.R. and the 
second compact of 1936 never drew a sharp distinction between 
federal and republic powers. 

The Soviet political scientist would probably wonder why 
western political scientists set for themselves a task such as that 
set for this paper. The Soviet theorist would lay his emphasis 
upon manifestations of federalism in the autonomy of national 
cultures and quote the oft-repeated phrase that the culture 
of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. is nationalist in form and 
socialist in content. Public administration, having to do largely 
with the economic base on which Soviet leaders believe their 
type of socialism rests, would not be expected to have other than 
a unitary quality. While the westerner, especially one who thinks 
of federalism in terms of the structure of the United States, would 
almost inevitably conclude that the Soviet system of public 
administration shows qualities of the system of a unitary state 
which has sensed the need for decentralization, his Soviet 
opposite number would probably quarrel with the frame of 
reference and ask him why the presence or absence of a federal 
system need be tested at the administrative level of the state. 





CONTROLS IN SOVIET LITERATURE 


By Ernest J. SIMMONS 


DURING the early 1920’s the Soviet literary scene presented a 
striking contrast to that of today. Freedom—one might almost 
say a certain degree of anarchy—inspired by the tremendous 
release of energy brought about by the Revolution, prevailed 
among writers. The passionate desire of radical writers to make a 
clean sweep of the old was countered by a cautious policy, 
encouraged by the party, that the best of the classics of the past 
must be preserved and understood and a new socialist literature 
built on this foundation. Liberal convictions of the rights of 
authors to express themselves freely without fear of persecution, 
a heritage of nineteenth-century Russian Marxism, persisted and 
were shared by prominent communists in the government. 
Anatoly Lunacharsky, the first Commissar of Education, 
declared publicly that a revolutionary government ought to 
preserve the right of individual creation. Though at first 
publishing was nationalized, beginning with 1921 and extending 
through the period of the New Economic Policy private pub- 
lishers were allowed to operate, subject to rather nominal 
censorship controls of the newly established central government 
publishing firm—Goszdat. By 1922 there were 220 private 
publishers in Moscow alone, and they had published 803 titles 
up to this point with a record of rejection through censorship of 
only 5-3 per cent. 

In this revolutionary atmosphere of release and comparative 
freedom, numerous independent writers’ organizations sprang 
up, each with its manifesto declaring a variety of artistic aims and 
ideological loyalties. Groups such as the Proletcult, the Serapion 
Brothers, and the Formalists boldly asserted their intentions of 
pursuing literature and criticism without benefit of any govern- 
ment controls. Leading communists both encouraged and 
denounced them in print, and the brilliant party literary critic 
and editor of Red Virgin Soil, Alexander Voronsky, published in 
this leading review in “the early 1920’s the works of members of 
various groups—party writers, fellow-travellers, and even 
bourgeois authors. As an editor he made it clear that he was less 
interested in ideological matters than in good literature, for he 
felt that every work of art had an esthetic as well as a class or 
sociological aspect. Art, he believed, should not be devoted to 
agitation and propaganda, or to the service of a proletarian 
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state or to the conscious promotion of any set of ideas or values. 

Of course, the genuine democratic spirit of early Russian 
Marxism and the feeling of release afforded by successful 
revolution do not account entirely for this atmosphere of free- 
dom. The party in these early years was too absorbed in the 
fierce struggle to maintain the government and its own existence 
to be effectively concerned with the problems of literary controls. 
Yet a warming of the direction that future party action might 
take occurred as early as 1920. For in that year, through the 
medium of the Central Committee of the Party, Lenin forced 
upon a Congress of the Proletcult a resolution w shich, i in effect, 
ended that powerful organization’s insistence that proletarian 
literature should be allowed to develop free of any control by 
the government or the party. The Central Committee, however, 
felt it necessary to boften this degree of interference by publishing 
a letter in Pravda, which, among other things, assured workers 
in the field of artistic creation that “full autonomy” would be 
guaranteed them. 

In fact, instead of dictator, the party played the role rather of 
referee in the major literary struggle of the time—that between 
the various left-wing proletarian groups which demanded 
hegemony, party sanction, and government support for the 
development of proletarian literature, and the right-wing and 
fellow-traveller groups which insisted upon complete freedom 
to create as they ‘vished. The battle raged with much acrimony 
in the press. Well-known party officials publicly expressed their 
opinions on both sides of the issue. It is interesting to observe 
that Bukharin favoured the position of the right wing, maintain- 
ing that the party should scrupulously avoid issuing directives 
on literature since such problems were not susceptible to methods 
used in politics. 

At a meeting of the Press Section of the Central Committee 
in May, 1924, representatives of all factions in this controversy 
were invited to present their views. Nothing appears to have 
been lacking in democratic procedure in the discussion or in 
the formulation of or in the voting on the resolution that was 
passed. This meeting was followed by others of a special 
commission of the Central Committee (February, 1925) to work 
out a policy statement to settle the quarrel. The conclusions of 
the commission were embodied in the famous resolution of the 
Politburo (July 1, 1925) on literature. In substance it repudiated 
the extreme position of the proletarian literary groups without 
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failing to promise them future support, but it definitely en- 
couraged the efforts of non-party, right-wing, and fellow-traveller 
authors. 

The ambivalence of the party in the matter of literary controls 
and the very liberalism of the 1925 resolution were no doubt 
connected with both the social and economic conditions of the 
country at this time and with the struggle for power within the 
party. That is, the political struggle was reflected in the literary 
struggle—the right, believing that literature should be immune 
to the direct influence of the party, emphasized the emotional, 
esthetic, and individual element in the creative process; the left 
demanded firm party control and stressed the primary educa- 
tional, propaganda, and utilitarian functions of literature. 

It was inevitable, however, that in a totalitarian form of 
government the single party in power should ultimately secure 
full control over literature as over every other ideology. And it 
would be easy to offer a Marxian rationalization of this develop- 
ment: in a socialist state the ideological superstructure must 
necessarily reflect the socialist economic base. Since there is 
little formal treatment of literature in the works of Marx and 
Engels, and certain “deviations” were soon discovered in the 
more extensive efforts of Plekhanov in this direction, Soviet 
critics eventually elaborated a Marxian literary theory of their 
own with Lenin and later Stalin as the “‘authorities,” which 
justified in terms of historical materialism the several shifts and 
changes in the national literature on its way to absolute party 
control. 

However, neither socialism nor a real totalitarian status had 
been achieved as yet. But with the triumph of Stalin over Trotsky 
and his other enemies and the inauguration of the First Five- 
Year Plan in 1928, the party felt able to move further in the 
direction of literary controls. In the summer of 1928 the Central 
Committee called an All-Union Conference on questions of 
agitation and propaganda. Among the resolutions passed was one 
on literature, the theatre, and cinema which ordered that they 
be mobilized to reach the whole population in order to fight for 
a new cultural outlook in keeping with the operations of the 
Plan. Out of this conference, in December, 1928, came a formal 
resolution of the Central Committee which was a primary 
statement of the Communist Party in literary matters for the 
entire period of the First Five-Year Plan. It is in the form of a 
directive to publishing houses, indicating the kinds of books 
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they are to select for publication and the nature of the subjects 
to suggest to writers. The resolution is a frank departure from 
the tolerant policy of 1925 and must be regarded as the first 
positive effort of the party to “take over” literature and use it as 
an instrument to support a national programme. 

During this campaign the party quietly dropped another of its 
policies—its decision not to favour any of the rival literary 
groups. It gave its support to the most powerful organization, 
the Russian Association of Proletarian Writers (R.A.P.P.), as 
the one best suited to organize literature as a propaganda in- 
strument to promote the success of the Plan. With party support 
and under the able leadership of Leopold Averbakh, R.A.P.P. 
was soon able to assert its control over many of the literary 
journals and publishing firms and thus could discipline recal- 
citrant authors who failed to heed the “‘social demand” of the 
Plan by denying them an outlet for their works and even by 
exposing them as “enemies of the people.” In many respects 
R.A.P.P. was able to achieve an extraordinary thematic con- 
formity in plays, novels, and poetry which uniformly acclaimed 
the achievements of the Five-Year Plan. 

Despite R.A.P.P. regimentation, writers within the organiza- 
tion and other literary groups fought back publicly, though not 
with much success, against these dictatorial methods. And even 
the leadership of R.A.P.P., once it had obtained extensive 
controls, ambitiously developed its own theory of literature 
which had little in common with the party’s stark determination 
to use belles lettres to propagandize the virtues of the Plan. 
Though Averbakh felt it important to help writers to be con- 
scious of the social demand, he is on record as declaring that it 
was impossible to dictate themes to an author. Not dictated 
themes, he said, but a proper view of the world was the important 
thing for a writer. If his view of the world is a Marxian one and 
is based on dialectical materialism, he will fulfil his mission to 
the proletariat. He even borrowed from Voronsky’s theorizing, 
by now officially discredited, the idea that art is cognition of 
life, but, contrary to Voronsky, a form of cognition of reality 
as an instrument of the class struggle and as a < ans of changing 
social reality. Further, the leadership of R.A.P.P. advocated a 
literature dev oted to the re: alistic and psychological portrayal of 
the “living man,” and to a “tearing away of the masks” of 
Soviet life, revealing its evils as well as its virtues. 

Such presumption on the part of a favoured organization 
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could not be tolerated, and after several unheeded warnings, the 
Central Committee issued a resolution on April 23, 1932, dissolv- 
ing R.A.P.P. The resolution also suggested the formation of a 
single Union of Soviet Writers, which was actually organized in 
1934 after all other literary groupings had obligingly dissolved 
themselves. This move was hailed as a charter of liberty in the 
Soviet literary world and even abroad, for it brought to an end 
the regimentation of R.A.P.P. Actually the evidence appears to 
indicate that ‘the party had at last reached a point where it felt 
that it could safely take over control of all literary endeavour in 
the Soviet Union and bend it to its own purposes. 

The relative success of the First Five-Year Plan had helped 
mightily to assure the power of the party and Stalin’s sole 
leadership of it. Contrary to the contention of R.A.P.P., it was 
now maintained that there was no real need for a proletarian 
literature, for with the great progress towards socialism all 
literature in the Soviet Union must be socialist in essence. 

There is good reason to believe that Stalin played a personal 
role in the dissolution of R.A.P.P. and fathered the idea of one 
big union of writers for the whole of the U.S.S.R. Dividing the 
opposition in order to conquer it is a familiar party tactic, but so 
also is the device of combining organizational fractions into one 
large organization in order to control diverse activities more 
effectively. In a field so resistant to control as culture, this latter 
device is possible only when the party has great power, and by 
1932 the party had reached that stage. Far from conferring more 
freedom upon writers, as was widely imagined at the time, the 
organization of a single union made for more sweeping controls. 

In what turned out to be a final exercise of the freedom of 
individuals and organizations to oppose in print the official 
decisions of the party in literary matters, the leadership of 
R.A.P.P. bravely published a firm criticism of the 1932 resolution 
in their own journal On Literary Guard. In effect, it was a criticism 
of Stalin. They denounced the party line on the publicist function 
of art and also those people who, knowing nothing about 
literary criticism, try to impose their ideas on it. In fact, this 
spirit of opposition to party interference died hard among 
literary men. Numerous meetings of authors throughout the 
country and much manipulation and party pressure over a two 
year period were necessary in order to establish the proper 
attitude of compliance in which to launch, in 1934, the organiza- 
tion of a single union of writers. 
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From this time on to the Nazi invasion in 1941 Soviet literature 
developed in an atmosphere of conformity to party dictates. The 
conservatism of a revolution growing old, which had already 
begun to affect literature, was intensified by the enveloping 
domination of the party. In general, the party still preferred to 
remain behind the scenes, exercising its controlling influence 
largely through the medium of the party fraction in the Union 
of Soviet Writers. Only occasionally did it show its claws in 
public as in the case of the vitriolic denunciation of formalism in 
the arts in Pravda in 1936. 

Instead of the varied and often highly individualistic schools of 
criticism which, before 1932, had made a brilliant and impressive 
contribution to Soviet literary theory, there now existed the 
single authority of Lenin and the official artistic credo of socialist 
realism. Fatuous attempts were made during this period to 
elevate Lenin to the position of a universal authority on literature 
on the basis of a few random remarks scattered through his 
works, several brief essays on Tolstoy, which are more social 
than literary criticism, and his 1905 article, “Party Organization 
and Party Literature.” This latter piece became an unfailing 
touchstone for all literary critics, largely by way of justifying 
party direction of literature, communist and non-communist, 
though there is reason to doubt that this was Lenin’s precise 
intention in the article. Some measure of the success of this 
apotheosis of Lenin as a literary critic may be gained from a 
typical declaration of a later writer that “there is no important 
problem of the historical development of Russian literature 
that was not dealt with in his writings” (Soviet Literature, No. 

I, 1951, p. 151). 

After 1932 critics were asserting in concert that only an 
author with the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist world view could 
correctly portray life in the Soviet Union and abroad, and hence 
only literature written from this point of view could be con- 
sidered as real art. The Marxian interpretation of socialist realism 
ended in the closed and vicious circle of declaring that only the 
reality of socialism is real and that therefore everything hostile 
to socialism is unreal. Such a position was the logical outcome of 
party dictation, and its relation to the truth of art in literature is 
well summed up in a ty pical statement of one of the critics, M. 
Serebryansky, in 1938: “Artistic truth is the ability to tell 
everything necessary but to tell it correctly, that is, from a 
definite, Bolshevik point of view’ > (Literaturnye ocherki, p. 231). 
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Shortly after the war began and the propaganda emphasis had 
shifted from its focus of the directing genius of the Communist 
Party to that of the unity and patriotism of the multinational 
peoples of the Soviet Union in defending the motherland, one 
could detect a relaxation of party controls on all the media of 
art and intellectual life. In the spirit of this unexpected freedom 
writers poured forth sentiments and feelings in their works 
which often had little connection with the former prescribed 
pattern of communist emotions. Even direct and implied critic- 
ism of party dictation may be found in this deeply patriotic war 
literature. And at the end of the war a public report of the 
tenth plenum of the Executive Committee of the Union of 
Soviet Writers recorded frank expressions of hope by prominent 
authors that interference in the arts would be discontinued. 

These hopes were blasted by the resolution of the Central 
Committee on the party on literature shortly after the war 
(August 14, 1946) and by the related speech of the late Andrei 
Zhdanov, member of the Politburo, in which he clearly in- 
dicated not only what literature was considered anti-Soviet, but 
also defined the kinds of books that ought to be written by 
postwar authors of belles lettres. As is now well known, this 
resolution touched off a vast frontal attack by the party on all 
aspects of Soviet artistic and intellectual life. In this period of 
“the gradual transition from socialism to communism,” the shift 
in the ideological line must be understood as a reflection of the 
new postwar national and international policy of the party. 
Specifically in the “purification” drive that followed there were 
no doubt several objectives, but certainly one of them was 
the determination that all intellectual and artistic effort must be 
utterly subservient to party control and should have as one of its 
aims the glorification of the Soviet Union and its accomplish- 
ments over the capitalist West and America. 

In fact, the most obvious feature of the interference in belles 
lettres in this new period, as contrasted with the earlier ones, is 
the direct, openly declared, and total domination of the party in 
the whole literary direction of things. In its blatant public 
identification with literature, the party now demands from all 
writers adherence to the guiding principle of partiinost—of party 
spirit—which assumes an all-pervading organic connection 
between literature and politics. 

Such inclusive and rigid controls in literature require an 
omniscient authority as an infallible point of reference for 
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authors and critics. Naturally Stalin, who has pretty much 
usurped Lenin’s position in this respect, has been readily and 
apparently uncomplainingly pressed into service. (It should be 
recalled that Lenin achieved this unearned reward only after his 
death.) However, Stalin’s comments on belles lettres, even more 
sparse than Lenin’s, have been diligently collected and used 
again and again by critics, appropriately and inappropriately, to 
illuminate the new “‘line” in literature. Nevertheless, it should be 
added that Stalin’s personal decisions behind the scenes, not 
recorded though occasionally hinted at, have probably played a 
significant part in the direction of literature, music, and the 
theatre since 1930. Speaking of the fact, not altogether certain, 
that Stalin was responsible for the description of the writer as 
“an engineer of the human soul,” a Soviet critic writes: “Indeed, 
how deep is the love and respect for man and the writer’s labour 
contained in this famous definition by Stalin! Only he, the 
educator of the millions, the mentor of mentors, for whom there 
is nothing more precious on earth than man, could have defined 
the significance of the writer in the new society in terms so full 
of love and wisdom. All of Stalin’s precepts on art and the 
artists’ tasks constitute a creative development of Lenin’s views 
on art, and primarily of Lenin’s cardinal, fundamental principle 
of socialist esthetics—the principle of the Bolshevik Party spirit 
of literature” (V. Yermilov, Soviet Literature, No. 4, 1950, p. 126). 
By now a formidable control apparatus has been dev eloped to 
enable the party to carry out its declared intention of using 
literature for its own purposes. Since the whole manufacturing 
process of the printed word (paper, presses, publishing houses, 
distribution) is ultimately under government control, the party 
has an economic stranglehold on the output and content of 
literature. The propaganda line that determines the broad direc- 
tion of literary content is usually initiated in the Politburo and 
announced in resolutions of the Central Committee which have 
almost the force of law. The Propaganda and Agitation Depart- 
ment of the Central Committee has as one of its main duties to 
compel active observance of the ideological line in literature and 
to expose through various means what it considers important 
deviations from it. From time to time it may also promulgate a 
new aspect or interpretation of the line or emphasize the need 
for special concentration on some theme by writers. This is 
ordinarily done through inspired articles in Pravda, Literary 
Gazette, or some other important party organ. 
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Lower down in the hierarchy of controls, though capable of 
bringing more immediate pressure to bear on authors, is the 
Union of Soviet Writers, which is divided into committees 
corresponding to the various branches of literature. Though 
communists do not predominate in the membership of the 
Union, they do occupy most of the key posts and control it. 
Authors are encouraged to read their works in progress to the 
relevant committee of the Union, and there the critical emphasis 
is on whether the writer has embodied in his work the true 
spirit of the party line. A further check takes place in the editorial 
offices of the so-called “thick” magazines, for the best literature, 
even novels as serials, appears first in these publications. Their 
editorial boards in turn are made up largely of communists, 
and one of their principal functions is to pass on the ideological 
correctness of manuscripts submitted to them. The same is 
true of the editorial boards of the huge government book 
publishing firms. Finally, all literary works must receive the 
approval of the official government censorship office (G/ar/it). 

Should a literary work pass safely through this formidable 
array and appear in printed form with some undiscovered 
ideological impurity, which occasionally happens, it is almost 
certain to be pounced upon by reviewers (literary magazines as 
well as books are reviewed). And if there is any hesitation to 
review the work, which is sometimes the case, or if reviewers 
have failed to criticize offending ideological faults, an officially 
inspired statement appears in the press to set matters aright. 
This invariably elicits recantations all around—from the author, 
officials of the Union of Soviet Writers, the editorial head of 
the responsible magazine or publishing house, the incautious 
reviewer, and often from the editor of the publication in which 
the erring review appeared. 

It may be observed from this brief treatment of the subject 
that the history of literary controls in the Soviet Union over the 
last thirty-four years is closely connected with the history of the 
party. For the party’s interference in literature progressed from 
its early, hesitant and ambivalent attitude, when the party was 
relatively weak and divided and permitted much freedom in 
literary expression, to its present position of absolute control 
which derives from the monolithic power of the party to-day. 
Further, there has been a close correlation between the party 
attitude toward literature as an ideology and over-all shifts 
in party domestic and international policy: the 1925 resolution 
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of the Central Committee on literature reflected the gradualist, 
compromise position during the N.E.P., as well as division with- 
in the party; the 1928 resolution to the publishing houses tied 
literature to the service of the “second revolution’ —the First 
Five-Year Plan—and at the same time signified the growing 
unity and power of the party under Stalin’s leadership; the 1932 
resolution removed the emphasis upon proletarian literature and 
placed it on socialist literature, reflecting the conviction that the 
corner to socialism had been turned, and concurrently the 
dissolution of all literary groups and the establishment of the 
single Union of Soviet Writers marked the still greater confidence 
of the party in its power to control literature; the 1946 resolution 
on literature is an ideological reflection of the new period of the 
gradual transition from socialism to communism, in which the 
party in various ways has publicly asserted its absolute control 
over all ideological matters in a national and international 
policy of far-reaching consequences. Early literary freedom under 
the party has given way to complete subjection to the party. If 
the whole of Christian art was devoted to the greater glory of 
God, today the whole of Soviet art is devoted to the greater 
glory of the Communist Party. 

What effect has such a system of dictated party ideology and 
rigorous controls on the Soviet literary artist? In conjuring up the 
familiar image of numerous artistic lives polluted or wrecked by 
the regimentation of a totalitarian régime, it is well to remember 
that in modern times the bulk of so-called imaginative literature 
is the product of skilled craftsmen rather than of indubitable 
literary artists. Mass production in publishing and a vast market 
of readers have made a commercial business of literature. Those , 
who write literature, in the Soviet Union as elsewhere, with the 
sole purpose of making a livelihood out of it are primarily 
interested in producing what the publishers want. What Soviet 
publishers want is dictated not only by reader interest, but also by 
compliance with the latest party line in literature. In this sense it 
is safe to say that most writers conform to the publishers’ 
demands in theme and the ideological treatment of it without 
any severe wrenching of conscience. 

The case of the real literary artist subjected to the withering 
touch of such controls may be quite another matter. It has always 
been supposed that complete freedom was a vital condition for 
the proper functioning of the creative spirit. Perhaps there is 
some point, however, in Lenin’s generalization that man cannot 
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live in a society and be entirely free from it. Clearly the literary 
artist, whether his métier be realism or fantasy, cannot escape the 
compelling influence of the imperatives of his social environ- 
ment or the idols of his own creative personality. He is never a 
wholly free spirit. But whatever open or hidden controls may 
exist for the western artist—economic, social, legal, or personal 
—the fact remains that he has freedom of choice to select his 
subject and treat it as he desires. In a sense he enjoys a larger 
freedom, for the very essence of a work of art is centred in the 
variety of all possible relationships in exercising artistic judg- 
ment in freedom of choice. In this process the author lives his 
own version of freedom. 

The Soviet artist today does not enjoy this complete freedom 
of choice. Limits are placed on the area of human experience he 
can reflect in art and his creative mind is restricted to the pattern 
of ideas, beliefs, and loyalties prescribed by the party. Punish- 
ment for failure to comply usually takes the form of public 
denunciation. If recantation does not follow, accompanied by 
reformed practice, the artist may be driven from literature and 
he may ultimately suffer a worse fate. By now the annals of 
Soviet literature contain scores of names of writers, some of 
great distinction, who have unaccountably disappeared from the 
field or whose unfortunate fate is known with reasonable 
certainty. Some of these may well have vanished for reasons 
other than literary “deviations,” but in most cases the evidence 
indicates literary non-conformism. 

The psychological effect of such enforced conformity on the 
individual artist and his creative process can only be guessed at. 
As we have seen, in some instances it has resulted in rebellion 
with deplorable consequences for the artist. Among those who 
endeavour to effect a compromise in order to continue to write 
and to live, the normally free-ranging mind and imagination of 
the true artist must stumble in constant pain and a sense of self- 
violation in a compulsive, suffocating atmosphere of creation. 

One cannot dismiss this subject without dwelling for a 
moment on the speculation that profound belief in the party and 
all it stands for may enable the sincere communist writer to 
accept control as an article of faith in no sense inhibiting his 
artistic functioning. The obvious analogy is the mediaeval 
Christian artist for whom the controls of the Church were an 
inseparable part of his religious convictions. How passionate 
a faith communism can be for its true devotees requires no 
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substantiation. Like the Church in the Middle Ages, the Com- 
munist Party in the Soviet Union provides a hallowed pattern of 
life that takes its faithful hopefully from the cradle to the grave. 
Where faith begins reason ends; the artist believes and hence does 
not question the ends achieved by instruments of control, for 
they have become a fighting conviction. Such communists 
understand party discipline not as a frame that binds from 
without, dictating solely their political behaviour, but as an 
internal, ideological force directing them in all their living reality. 
In some strange but believable manner the party and literature, 
like freedom and authority, become identical in the minds of 
writers with such faith. “Both the party and artistic literature in 
our country,” declared the prominent Soviet writer Alexander 

Fadeyev at Paris, “have one and the same purpose. Neither the 
party nor governmental power in the Soviet land interferes in 
the individual creation of the artist; they have never dictated 
and have never attempted to dictate themes and characters, to 
say nothing of artistic forms” (Literaturnaya gazeta, March 2, 

1949). Numerous similar declarations of faith on the part of 
Soviet Communist authors have a ring of fanatical sincerity. 

For example, another prominent author, Konstantin Simonov, 
wrote in Pravda (November 26, 1946): “Publicly, from the 
tribune of art, for all the world to hear, we say, and will keep on 
saying, that we are fighting for communism, that we consider 
communism to be the only path for humanity to follow in the 
future, that our communist ideals have been, are, and shall be 
immutable, and that no one is going to change them.” 

Out of such faith, no doubt, can come inspired, genuine art in 
which ideological limitations and controls cease to be impedi- 
ments to the creative process because they do not exist as such for 
the artist. The act of artistic creation becomes an act of faith in 
the system that controls it. 

It is against this background of the development of controls 
and their effect on the writer that one must appraise the value of 
Soviet literature as evidence of the reality of life which 1 
describes. If good literature promotes revolution, it does not 
logically follow that a revolution promotes good literature. 
The vast volume of fiction, poetry, and drama produced in the 
Soviet Union over the last thirty-four years may be set down as 
literary reportage tendentiously conceived in the spirit of 
official demands. But a very appreciable part of it, judged by the 
usual canons of critical taste, possesses artistic qualities of high 
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worth. Nearly all of it, however, is of evidential value to the 
serious student of the Soviet Union. 

On the negative side it must be admitted that literary con- 
formity to changing ideology has been enforced in varying 
degrees. But of this one never need be in doubt. As has been 
indicated, the periodization of Soviet social, political, and 
economic development has been clearly reflected in literature, so 
much so that one may see it in operation in the textual changes 
made in novels that are reprinted after a lapse of years, in order 
to bring them up to date ideologically. Herein lies a type of 
evidence that has its own peculiar value. Yet no one could 
scientifically estimate from the evidence of literature the extent 
of real popular opposition to the régime. Many subjects are 
obviously forbidden to the writer. However, hostile elements are 
frequently treated under the familiar designation of ““bourgeois 
survivals.” A careful investigation of these manifestations would 
yield significant evidence of the kind and extent of the opposition 
in the country and at least some of the methods employed to 
overcome it. Finally, an official version of Soviet life, especially 
since 1946, dominates this literature, and one must take care to 
distinguish it from Soviet reality. 

On the positive side there is much to be said for the value of 
Soviet literature over the years as a body of evidence revealing 
the variegated life of the people, prov ided the student takes the 
proper precautions in the interpretation of this evidence. 

Until the formation of a single writers’ union in 1934, when 
the party was able to exercise more effective control, literature 
reflected with varying degrees of faithfulness the central problem 
of Soviet life over those early years—the mortal struggle between 
the old and the new in the rapid building of a socialist society. 
This problem took numerous forms in the poetry, plays, and 
novels treating successively the periods of revolution and civil 
war, the N.E.P., and the First Five-Year Plan, but the reality of 
its abiding tragedy was rarely sacrificed to communist doctrine. 
Party motivation is nearly always there, but what is commonly 
forgotten in this annoying omnipresence of the party in belles 
lettres is that it is quite true to the experience of Soviet life. 

Over these early years the amount of freedom that prevailed 
permitted criticism of the actions of both government and party. 
There were many novels, plays, poems, and short stories in 
which the sympathetic treatment of opposition plainly revealed 
the reality of it in Soviet life. And out of the wealth of literature 
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emerged the changing behaviour pattern of Soviet men and 
women as we see them portrayed in the fierce struggle of civil 
war and in the titanic efforts of industrial reconstruction and the 
merciless business of agricultural collectivization. Five-Year- 
Plan novelists and dramatists, who often gathered their material 
on the spot, bore their readers and audiences with the technical 
details of huge building operations. Everywhere in this literature 
the individual {fs sacrificed to the drama of collective effort in an 
atmosphere of ceaseless struggle and incredible human priva- 
tions. And communist bureaucracy, peculation, and widespread 
philistinism were fearlessly satirized, especially in the literature 
of the N.E.P. period. 

The party began to thrust upon writers an official version of 
Soviet life in the early 1930’s. Although it has changed in points 
of emphasis and new facets have been added since then, the 
fundamental content of the picture has remained pretty constant. 
In this official version the Soviet Union has become something 
of a socialist utopia. Stakhanovite workers perform prodigies of 
labour in the factories, overfulfilling their norms amid general 
jubilation, and peasants on the collective farms overcome every 
conceivable hostile element of nature to win through to a 
bumper harvest in the end. Both workers and peasants are richly 
honoured by the state for their achievements, and all join in 
attributing their success to the inspiring influence of Stalin. 
All types portrayed seem to live lives of beauty, labour heroism, 
and the honest joy of accomplishment. The essential human 
conflict is usually betw een sterling communist virtues embodied 
in the masses and stray “bourgeois survivals” still persistently 
lodged in the nature of an occasional villain. Of course, there is 
never any doubt of the final triumph of socialist principles. 

Literature did not absorb this official version of Soviet reality 
all at once; life, in no sense idealized, appeared in plays and novels 
written up to the time of the war. The early concentration in 
literature upon the collective was replaced to a considerable 
extent by an emphasis upon the individual and his adjustments to 
the new socialist reality. Numerous types are portrayed—the 
factory manager, kolkhoz manager, engineer, country school- 
teacher, scientist, oil worker, railroad worker, the brigade 
leader in different kinds of labour. In socialist realism, Soviet 
literary critics insist, the typical does not coincide with the 
commonplace but reflects rather a tendency to development that 
is implicit in real life. However much the types may be idealized, 
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their activities in their respective milieus provide a fund of social, 
political, and economic data the veracity of which may be 
checked by elements of consistency and by other known relevant 
facts. A revealing study could be made, for example, of the 
factory manager as portrayed in Soviet plays and novels. It would 
yield information difficult or impossible to obtain from other 
sources: the factory manager’s pattern of daily life, his social 
status, relations with his ministry, his workers, the district party 
committee, the party nucleus in the factory, the factory trade 
union committee, the planning system, and with many other 
aspects that make up the functioning and economy of a Soviet 
factory. About such facts, the Soviet writer is usually well 
informed, for in selecting a locale of this kind he would ordinarily 
feel obliged to learn the facts from actual experience in a factory. 

Literature during the war pursued a rather free and unorthodox 
course and thematically is concentrated almost exclusively on the 
struggle with the invaders. In descriptive power it marks a 
return, however fugitive and unequal, to the spirit of the un- 
varnished realism of the great Russian classics of the nineteenth 
century. Pictures of stoic suffering in the rear, the amazing feats 
of the partisans, and the heroism at the front reveal the perennial 
qualities of the Russian people in time of war, now curiously 
emancipated from communist direction and inspiration, although 
these factors appear repeatedly. This war literature is filled with 
abundant details of the life and character of the Red Army 
officer and soldier, and nearly every novel and play contains a 

native “enemy of the people,” which serves to remind us how 
misled we were by reports of the early elimination of all fifth- 
column elements in the Soviet Union before the war. 

One must make a distinction between literature written during 
the war and that devoted to this theme, of which there is much, 
after the war. The latter bears the impress of the hindsights 
suggested by the 1946 resolution of the Central Committee on 
literature—in this case a marked anti-western fervour and a 
glorification of communist leadership in the fighting. As pointed 
out earlier, the new policy resulted in the public identification 
of the party with literature and its exercise of complete control 
over it. The policy was quickly reflected in the thematic direction 
of literature: writers were to concern themselves with exalted 
praise of the Soviet part in the war (frequently amounting to 
claims that they had won the war in spite of their allies), and to 
themes of postwar reconstruction and the rehabilitation of 
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returning Red Army men. Later another category was added— 
the hostile designs of the west, and especially of America, against 
the Soviet Union. 

One may well wonder whether postwar literature, under the 
burden of such uncompromising controls, can have any relevance 
at all to the reality of life in the Soviet Union. A recent interpreta- 
tion of socialist realism in keeping with the new policy in 
literature conveys the notion of utter irrelevance. A sample 
passage reads: “In describing whatever contradictions he notices 
in life, in depicting the struggle between the new socialist 
principles and the vestiges of the past in the minds of people, the 
Soviet writer knows that to show all this correctly he must have 
a clear understanding of the fact that under conditions of Soviet 
reality the new is bound to win. .. . The writer who, in depicting 
the vestiges of the past in the minds of people, merely records 
events, without ‘interfering’ in their course, without taking sides 
as a champion of the new . . . such a writer is not a socialist 
realist, his position is that of an adherent of trends hostile to 
realism . . .” (Anatoly Tarasenkov, Soviet Literature, No. 5, 
1949, Pp. 145). And then this critic goes on to condemn certain 
characters in recent Soviet fiction as “non-typical” and a “gross 
violation of the truth of life,” because the cowardice of one, an 


army officer, leads to the destruction of a whole division, and 
because a soldier in another displays weakness. These attributes, 
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declares the critic, are “slander against reality. 

In short, it would appear that in this new world of Soviet 
reality vice can never triumph over virtue, evil over good. The 
cards are stacked against the bad man; he is not even real, at least 
if he succeeds. It is apparently acceptable to write about 
“officially” bad people, but only as foils for the good. ‘They must 
never win out; they are either reformed in the end or jailed or 
killed off. Socialist realism in postwar literature must contribute 
to the forward progress of Soviet life in all its aspects or it is not 
realism. Thus present-day socialist realism seems to have been 
transformed into the unreality of the conventional fairy tale. 

By and large postwar literature supports this conception of 
socialist realism in its unvarying black-and-white character 
portrayals. However, real problems of Soviet life are dealt with, 
and often against carefully described backgrounds of village or 
town, of factory or huge construction efforts—all of which 
prov ide important social data for the investigator. And a whole 
new field has been recently opened up in the growing number of 
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novels centred in the far outlying districts of the Soviet Union. 
These novels present fascinating material on the life and peoples 
of these distant regions under the impact of Soviet socialism. 
However, the psychological presentation of character is hope- 
lessly stereotyped, plainly and tiresomely manufactured out of the 
whole cloth of official ideology. The positive hero is now nearly 
always a communist, cast in the father-image of Stalin. 

In its postwar development Soviet literature has become the 
perfect propaganda instrument, for it is presenting for popular 
consumption a series of consistent, idealized communist heroes 
who, the party no doubt hopes, will stand in their personal lives, 
heroic actions, and unswerving loyalty to the régime as in- 
structive models for the average Soviet citizen. It is in this 
negative sense of reality—the idealization of life which the party 
foists upon the public both as a mirror of communist aspirations 
and as an opiate to minister to its discontent—that Soviet 
literature today can best serve the purpose of the social historian. 
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THE ZIGZAGS OF SOVIET FOREIGN 
POLICY 


By ALEXANDER WERTH* 


ALTHOUGH it has become a commonplace to say that Soviet 
foreign policy is empirical—if not downright opportunist at 
times—Cold War propaganda has never ceased to hint at the 
existence of some kind of master plan existing among the secret 
files of the Politburo. Yet if one examines Soviet foreign policy 
during and since the war, one cannot but be puzzled by a mass of 
contradictions, some apparent, but some also perfectly real; 
by the distinction that is made between Soviet “tactics” and 
Soviet “strategy” —often a distinction that is merely intended 
to cover up inconsistencies—and finally, by the seemingly 
glaring contradiction between “theory” and “practice”. This 
last contradiction has a familiar sound and is reminiscent of the 
distinction Soviet diplomacy tried, between the two world 
wars, to draw between the activities of the Soviet government 
and those of the Comintern-—the two being ostensibly not 
responsible for each others’ actions. To-day there is no Comin- 
tern, and if, for a time, it looked as if the Cominform, set up by 
“a certain number of communist parties” in 1947 had become its 
full-fledged successor, there is sufficient evidence to show that it 
is not playing to-day nearly as active a part as Zhdanov suggested 
it would during its first meeting in Poland in September 1947. 
Whatever the profound reasons for this, world communism, in 
which Zhdanov seemed to believe in 1947, and to which even 
Molotov paid lip-service when, in Nov ember 1946, he declared 
that “‘all roads lead to communism”, can to-day be regarded as 
only a very remote objective of Soviet foreign policy. 

When in 1943, the Comintern was dissolved, a well-known 
Russian communist told the present writer half-jokingly: “This 
is our N.E.P. in international affairs’—the N.E.P. being, 
naturally, only a temporary expedient dictated by sheer necessity. 
Is this “international N.E.P.” , one may well ask, still continuing 
to-day? Here one is faced w ith a number of apparent contradic- 
tions: a defensive attitude in Europe and a missionary attitude in 
Asia; yet both these attitudes, too, contain numerous apparent 
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inconsistencies in the light of the Korean experience on the one 
hand, and in the light of the German problem on the other. 
Further, the doctrine of peaceful co-existence between the 
socialist world and the capitalist world—a doctrine proclaimed 
time and again by Stalin ever since the war—raises the inevitable 
question whether this is intended as a short-term, a long-term, 
or a permanent policy. 

Towards the end of the war Soviet foreign policy was very far 
from having been clearly mapped out. One of the greatest 
uncertainties—and one not limited to Russia, but also shared by 
Britain and the United States—was the future of Germany. 
Both at Teheran and at Yalta all the Big Three had played about 
with the idea, and had even agreed on the principle, of the 
dismemberment of Germany. The fact that this dismember- 
ment was not mentioned in the final Yalta communique was 
merely because “it was felt that mention of it might increase 
enemy resistance’. (Stettinius, Roosevelt and the Russians, p. 247). 
But Stettinius, like others, confirms that the Big Three had 
agreed on it; and that Stalin was, indeed, even keener on it than 
Churchill and Roosevelt. 

Within the next few months this cardinal decision was com- 
pletely discarded without ever any adequate explanation having 
been given by anybody, the Russians—as distinct from the 
French particularly i 
German unity and of a central German government. 

Yalta, as Stettinius says, marked “the high tide of allied unity” 
Stalin, according to him, was extremely conciliatory at Yalta 
and made more concessions to Churchill and Roosevelt than he 
obtained from them. It was, however, soon after Yalta that the 
deterioration of relations between Russia and the Western allies 
began; and this Stettinius attributes to criticism with which Stalin 
met from his Politburo colleagues on his return to Moscow. 
Two points deserve to be mentioned in this connection—first, 
there is little doubt that Stalin at Yalta largely visualised the 
post-war world as being divided into three major spheres of 
influence—Russian, American, and British; and from the wrath 
with which Churchill reacted to any suggestions of any kind of 
international control or interference in any part of the British 
Empire it was fairly obvious that he was willing to agree to such 
an arrangement. Thus, during the discussions at Yalta on the 
future organisation of U.N., Stettinius reported to the Big 
Three that 
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the Foreign Ministers had agreed that the five governments having per- 
manent seats on the Security Council should consult each other prior to the 
San Francisco Conference in order to provide machinery in the world charter 
for dealing with territorial trusteeships and dependent areas. 

At this point (he continues) the Prime Minister exploded. He stated that 
he did not agree with a single word of my report on trusteeships . . . Under 
no circumstances, he declared hotly, would he ever consent to the fumbling 
fingers of forty or fifty nations prying into the life’s existence of the British 
Empire. As long as he was Prime Minister, he would never yield one scrap of 
British heritage” (Stettinius, op. cit. pp. 210-211). 


Similarly, Churchill firmly demanded that Greece be considered 
a purely British concern, and that the Russians should not 
interfere—whatever was done to the Greek communists. 

All this sort of thing Stalin found highly encouraging, and 
read into it a tacit British acceptance of (a) the predominant role 
to be played at U.N. by the Big Three, and (b) the division of the 
world into three major spheres. It is probable that soon after 
Yalta, some of Stalin’s colleagues considered this division of 
the world, into three spheres of influence scarcely practicable 
and, in the long run, incompatible with Russia’s missionary 
spirit. Was it right, for example, for Stalin to have committed 
himself, as apparently he had done, if only implicitly, to assign- 
ing France and Italy to the western sphere? Here was a clear case 
of conflicting tendencies inside the Soviet government itself and 
perhaps a lack of truly clear thinking. 

The other point worth stressing in this connection is this. 
There is strong reason for saying that towards the end of the 
war against Germany there were two policies that were being 
considered by the Kremlin. As a prominent Russian communist 
told me in an unguarded moment in 1947: 


“These two policies were, roughly, the following: one was to make the most 
of the immense goodwill built up in Britain and America by the Soviet 
Union during the war years, and this was the policy largely advocated by 
Maisky and Litvinov. The other was the policy of taking no chances, and of 
extending Soviet influence to Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Bulgaria as quickly and as firmly as possible while the going was good.” 
The argument, he said, used by advocates of this policy —chiefly 
Molotov and Vyshinsky—was that goodwill was all very well; 
but that it was not something that lasted, and that it was essential 
for Russian security to build up a large sphere of influence in 
Eastern and Central Europe. 

There is no doubt that a certain type of anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda, which is calculated to destroy the goodwill resulting 
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from Stalingrad and Russia’s 7 million dead soldiers, had already 
begun in the U.S.A. long before the end of the war, and many 
Russians foresaw it developing in a big way, whatever policy they 
pursued. But that the Molotov policy finally triumphed over the 
Litvinov policy immediately after the war cannot be categoricaily 
maintained. It is true that, only a few days after Yalta, Vyshinsky 
flew to Rumania and demanded from King Michael the dismissal 
of the Radescu government and the appointment as Prime 
Minister of Petru Groza, and that the democratization of Poland 
was carried on in a manner clearly suggesting that Russia was 
regarding Poland as her own sphere of influence, just as Greece 
was, in Churchill’s view, part of the British sphere. 

It seems that for a time towards the end, and just after, the 
war with Germany, the two policies existed side-by-side, and the 
Molotov policy did not begin to gain the upper hand until after 
Lend-Lease to Russia had been abruptly stopped by President 
Truman, and until it had become clear that no great American 
reconstruction loan to the Soviet Union was forthcoming. 

Towards the end of the war a strong nationalist spirit swept 
Russia, an understandable feeling in view of the tremendous part 
played by the Red Army in the defeat of Nazi Germany. Was it 
not Churchill himself who had congratulated the Russians on 
having “torn the guts out of the German army”? Russian popular 
sentiment and Soviet propaganda at that time were very similar. 
The contribution of the West towards the defeat of Germany 
was underrated; and even though, on V.E. Day, there were 
spontaneous friendly demonstrations from the people of 
Moscow outside the U.S. Embassy, and even though Roose- 
velt’s death was genuinely mourned by millions of ordinary 
Russians (“he at least never stabbed us in the back”)— 
there was unquestionably a deep conviction that Russia had 
done much more than the others, which, in a _ sense, 
was true. But this sentiment led to some unfortunate results. 
Although Berlin was captured by the Russians by arrangement 
with the Western Allies—who could have got there much more 
rapidly and at much less heavy cost—this victory cost the 
Russians heavy casualties, and, as a result, they considered Berlin 
from the very start as “their show”, and they never quite 
ceased to regard it as such. Russian popular sentiment in such a 
matter should not be underrated. It explains the distaste, both 
among the Russian public at large and in the Red Army in 
particular, at having to share Berlin with the Western Allies 
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(“even with Frenchmen!”’), and the popular support enjoyed in 
Russia at first by the abortive attempt in 1948 to oust the Western 
Allies from Berlin. 

Far too much has been made by anti-Soviet propaganda of the 
distinction between the regime and the Russian people, and of the 
claim that there is no such thing as public sentiment and public 
opinion in Russia. Public opinion in Russia may largely be 
artificially created, but it exists, none the less, and if, before 
the war, there were some glaring contradictions between Soviet 
policy and Russian sentiment, it is difficult to think of a single 
instance since the war when the two were sharply at variance. 
As General John R. Deane, who was head of the U.S. Military 
Mission in Russia during the war puts it in his book, The Strange 
Alliance, otherwise highly critical of the Soviet Union: 

I cannot place the leaders and the people in separate compartments . . . 
They are inextricably bound together and mutually dependent on each other. 
Difficult as it is for Americans to understand, I believe that on the whole the 
leaders of Russia to-day have the support, confidence and acclaim of the 
people . . . Nothing succeeds like success, and it is difficult for the masses to 
believe that the Soviet leaders have failed. The doubts that may have been 
raised by years of hardship . . . or by the purge . . . have been dispelled by 
ultimate victory. National self-confidence has made its first appearance in 
Russia. No longer is it felt that failure must attend every Russian under- 


taking .. . (pp. 305-306). 

Up to the 7th of August 1945 Russia was sitting on top of the 
world; “in a highly self-congratulatory mood”, as the New York 
Times put it at the time. The Potsdam C onference was far less 
smooth than the Yalta Conference had been; sentiment in 
Western Europe was already irritated by what was happening in 
Poland and Hungary; and the East-West rivalries in Germany 
were beginning to take clear shape. Nevertheless, Russia had 
not entirely closed the door to a Big Three peace. Alternatively, 
she could see communism making rapid progress, by one means 
or another, in Germany, France, and Italy. 

But the atom bombs on Japan altered all that, and made the 
biggest landmark in East-West relations. Ever since then has 
Soviet foreign policy suffered from the radiations of the Hiro- 
shima explosion. As the Russians saw it, the primary purpose 
of the bomb was not to defeat Jap: an but to intimidate Russia. 
The Russian press did its best at first to play it down; Russian 
reporters in Japan related that the atom bomb was not really as 
devastating as the Americans were trying to make out, and that 
if there were high casualties in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, it was 
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chiefly because of the paper and cardboard of which Japanese 
houses were made. Even a shallow trench, they claimed, was 
adequate protection against the atom bomb. For all that, the 
Russian public knew that it was a serious matter, and so did the 
government. The press, no longer dismissing the atom bomb as 
a trifle, began, as early as 1946, to speak of atomic blackmail to 
which, it said, Russia would never surrender. Coming on top of 
the atom bomb, Churchill’s Fulton speech added fuel to the 
flames of Russian r~3entment. There was a marked stiffening in 
the Russian attitude in 1946, but, at the same time, a desire to 
play for time. 

This, notably, explains the one striking Russian surrender in 
1946—it was when the Russians left Iran, and allowed the 
Azerbaijan People’s Republic to be disbanded by Teheran and 
many of its pro-Russian leaders to be hanged. Russia, in 
1946, did not feel in a position to fight for northern Persia, any 
more than she felt like fighting Tito’s battle over Trieste in the 
previous year. It was a far cry from the Yalta Conference when 
Eden had declared that “it was no part of British policy to 
prevent the Soviet Union from obtaining oil in Northern Iran. 
The Soviet Union, he said, was a natural consumer of Iranian 
oil”. At any rate, the case of Persia is a clear example of a curious 
contradiction between Russia’s missionary spirit among back- - 
ward peoples and her oil interests. 

In view of the timidity shown by Russia on that occasion— 
though, in a subsequent propaganda film on Persia, Beyond the 
Araxis, she clearly intimated that she would get her own back 
yet—the coup in Czechoslovakia in February 1948 seems the 
more reckless—despite the absence of Russian soldiers and the 
appearance of its purely Czech nature. 

Yet was not Russia here taking a grave risk of starting a world 
war—atom bombs and all—while she was not willing to take 
over Persia? But between 1946 and 1948 a great many things had 
changed. The failure of the Conference of Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow in the spring of 1947 to arrive at a modus vivendi on 
Germany, together with the proclamation of the Truman 
Doctrine and the creation of the Marshall Plan—all this ac- 
companied by the eviction of the communist Ministers from the 
French and Italian Governments—convinced the Russians that 
now the gloves were off. Also, the Baruch Plan—giving Russia 
no assurance at all that the A-bomb would be scrapped, except in 
the dim future—had led to another deadlock. 
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In Russia itself draconic new security measures were intro- 
duced; virtually all foreigners became ipso facto spies, and the 
iron curtain came down much more thoroughly than it had done 
at the time of the Fulton speech. In the autumn of 1947 the 
Cominform was set up, with French and Italian delegates 
participating. The Cold War was now in full swing. 

The story of the Czechoslovak coup is too familiar to need 
recalling here; but in the Russian motives that inspired it there 
is one aspect which has been overlooked, and which was of 
decisive importance. It perhaps explains something which seemed 
hard to explain at the time. After all, Czechoslovakia was not 
really causing Russia any serious trouble. Unlike the friends in 
Poland of the Polish London government, or the various Fascists 
and semi-Fascists in Hungary and Rumania, men like Benes, 
Jan Masaryk, or Hubert Ripka were not fundamentally hostile 
to the Russians, and the,happy East-West synthesis that Czecho- 
slovakia represented in 1947 might have gone on even if Benes’s 
supporters had won the 1948 election. Except for one thing 
which made it difficult for Russia to take any chances. This was 
the Czech uranium mines, perhaps, for all we know, the most 
important, if not the only, source of uranium the Soviet Union 
had at the time. Only under a communist government could 
Czechoslovakia be hermetically sealed and if, to get exclusive 
control of the uranium, one had to annoy the whole western 
world and destroy a great deal of goodwill still existing for 
Russia in the west, and especially in the less Marshallised areas 
like Scandinavia, the risk had to be taken. This, added to the 
inconvenience of a probable election victory of the anti-com- 
munist parties in Czechoslovakia in May 1948, must have swung 
the balance in favour of organising the February coup. 

It was, for all that, the riskiest of all Russian undertakings in 
Europe since the war; for, apart from alienating western opinion, 
it also brought on a crisis in the relations between Russia and the 
People’s Democracies—a crisis culminating in the Yugoslav 
schism. How great the danger was of Titoism spreading to the 
communist parties of Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia is 
hard to say; but that there was such a danger is unquestionable. 
In the end, Titoism failed to spread—and that for three reasons: 
partly because of the ferocious counter-propaganda started by 
the Russians; partly because of subsequent events in the world 
generally; and partly through the Yugoslavs’ own mistakes. 

Though in France and Italy a number of pro-communist 
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intellectuals were at first attracted by Titoism, it had little effect 
on the communist rank and file, who were not convinced that 
Titoism meant a purer and better communism than that of 
Moscow, or a more efficient one. And even among French 
intellectuals who had enthusiastically hailed Titoism at first, the 
current wisecrack to-day is that “‘the trouble with Tito is that 
he’s no longer a Titoite”. For their failure to bring about a 
revolt amongst the European communist parties, the Yugoslav 
leaders themselves are largely to blame. Time and again—for 
foreign, not for domestic consumption—they would raise the 
most hair-raising war scares about “Soviet tanks rattling down 
the streets of Sofia” and “pontoon bridges being laid across the 
Danube in Rumania”; and, throughout 1950 and the early part 
of 1951, writers like the Alsops scarcely let a week pass without 
prophesying a Russian invasion of Y ugoslavia. Military aid was 
given to Yugoslavia, which became a de facto ally of the western 
bloc; Yugoslav neutralism became a lost illusion of French 
intellectuals and, as for Yugoslavia’s economic achievements 
under the new dispensation, they were insufficient to impress 
either communist or anti-communist. 

The truth is that if, among the communist rank-and-file in 
various countries, Titoism appeared as an intellectual luxury 
one could afford in the relatively peaceful world of 1948-49, the 
Korean war altered all that. Even if one was against Russia, it 
was galling for the Yugoslav communists to be against the 
North Koreans, and especially against the Chinese, all the more 
so as these had, for years, been treated as the potential Titoites 
of Asia; and now, in a rea/ crisis, there was no question of these 
Chinese Titoites not working hand-in-hand with Moscow. 
As for Yugoslavia’s economic basis, it could have been built up 
as part of the planned economy of the eastern bloc; having 
deserted this bloc politically, Yugoslavia found herself expelled 
from it economically. Moscow had obviously decided that it 
was important to prove to the world—and to the communist 
parties of the satellite states—that socialism of the Marxist- 
Leninist pattern could not be built independently of Moscow. 
The Titoist pretence to build Socialism in one swa// country, 
and one in which the bulk of the people have now come to 
regard private enterprise as the only real alternative to the 
Moscow type of planning (for which, it must be said, there was 
plenty of enthusiasm among the young in Yugoslavia before the 
1948 breach) is, indeed, very hard to put across. The Eastern 
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blockade of Yugoslavia was essential for Moscow to put through 
precisely because it was bound to make Yugoslavia both politically 
and economically more and more dependent on the west, and so 
finally discredit it in the eyes of all communist parties. In other 
words, to maintain the unity of the communist parties and 
governments of the eastern bloc was more important, in the eyes 
of Moscow, than to keep Yugoslavia inside the eastern bloc on 
her own terms. 

It is clear, however, that the Czech coup of February 1948 
was an important cause of Yugoslavia’s revolt against Moscow, 
though not the only one. Whether Moscow foresaw it or not, 
the seizure of all-out control of Czechoslovakia must have been 
the most important objective at the time. Even to lose the 
Yugoslav army, that left flank of the Red Army was less import- 
ant than to lose the control of Czechoslovakia, with its Jachimov 
uranium and its industries. The failure of Hebrang and Zujovic, 
who were arrested, and later, of General Jovanovic, who was 
killed, to restore Yugoslavia to Russia was a grim disappoint- 
ment, and the biggest Russian setback since the war. And the 
strange thing is that although Yugoslavia was treated with 
greater regard and enthusiasm in Russia after the war than any 
of Russia’s other allies, Moscow’s attitude to Tito had been 
singularly reserved from the start. 

Despite this bungling of the Yugoslav affair, Russia made no 
attempt to reconquer Yugoslavia, and since an internal explosion 
in Yugoslavia in favour of Moscow is more than unlikely for 
the present (“How is it possible in Tito’s police state?” an in- 
dignant Bulgarian Communist once asked me in all seriousness), 
the Russians are clearly hoping that more favourable conditions 
will arise in the world when communist Yugoslavia—and the 
“Autonomous People’s Republic of Azerbaijan’”—will come 
into their own again. 

1949 was the year in which Russia turned away from Europe 
and focused her attention on Asia. Czechoslovakia had been a 
very costly victory. A great deal of western opinion, still favour- 
able to Russia, had turned away from her. Yugoslavia had 
deserted. Increasingly intolerant and conformist communist 
governments were now being set up in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria (“no more fiascos like Yugo- 
slavial’’), and having set up a communist government in Eastern 
Germany (“for future uses’’), and failed in its attempt to capture 
Berlin, Moscow took the view that no further expansion 
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in Europe was possible any longer without the risk of war. 

In Asia Russia cut a much better figure. If, in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, her regard for the “will of the people” was more 
than doubtful (w ith a maximum of 30 per cent. support in 
Poland in 1948 and 4o per cent. support in Czechoslovakia), 
in Asia Russia felt that she was on the side of the angels, and not 
merely, as in Eastern Europe, on the side of strategic necessity. 

In Asia, one could speak of just wars, as distinct from im- 
perialist wars. Communist China was fighting the American- 
armed Kuomintang; the people of Vietnam were fighting the 
French colonialists; and Russia now gave these colonial and 
semi-colonial peoples, fighting their battles of liberation, her 
fullest political, moral, and, in some cases, economic support. 
She also trained political personnel for them and lent them 
technical and military advisers. That this was not all part of any 
old Russian master plan may be seen from the extreme ambig- 
uousness of Russia’s relations with (a) the Chinese Communists, 
and (b) Chiang Kai Shek long after the war, when Russia’s 
hobnobbing with Chiang still suggested a desire on her part to 
avoid a clash with the U.S.A. in Asia. But with the final deteriora- 
tion of Soviet-American relations in Europe, where Russia had, 
by 1949, reached a dead end, there was no need for further 
qualms about giving all-out political support to the “liberation” 
movements in Asia. 

One of the paradoxes of 1949 was the combination of great 
enthusiasm amongst the Communists throughout the world 
for the “just wars” waged in Asia and the pacifism as illustrated 
by the Stockholm Appeal—‘‘outlaw the atom bomb”. The most 
important thing for Russia was not to become involved in a 
world war, with her own economy having embarked on vast 
long-term economic objectives, and with Eastern Europe 
only just having become stabilised (after the failure of the 
Berlin blockade); next in importance, however, was the pursuit 
of “just wars” in Asia. In Western Europe, placed between the 
two colossi, there was understandably wide support for the 
Stockholm Appeal. “Even those who did not sign it at heart 
agree with it—for any war to-day involving atom bombs can 
only lead to the extermination of Europe”, the Monde wrote at 
that time. But the paradox was there: thus, at the Peace Partisans’ 
Rally at the Salle Pleyel in Paris in May 1949, the enthusiasm for 
the Stockholm appeal was only equalled by the enthusiasm 
at the news that the Chinese communists had entered Nanking. 
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Then came the war in Korea. Its origins still remain obscure. 
Whether the Russians instructed or advised the North Koreans 
to attack; whether it was the Chinese who did; or whether, as has 
been unofficially claimed by some Russians, Pyongyang took the 
plunge without consulting anybody—a theory which, though 
doubtful, is nevertheless supported by the dismissals that appear 
to have taken place in the North Korean army amongst some 
high officers soon after the offensive was launched—is still far 
from clear. But there is no doubt that, once the United States 
had intervened in the Korean civil war, and the Nehru peace 
proposal supported by Stalin had failed, the Russians gave 
the North Koreans full moral support, though not much 
material support at crucial moments, notably when in August 
1950 the American forces were nearly thrown into the 
sea—an eventuality that certainly made the Russians nervous, 
in case it led to a world war. In the subsequent developments of 
the Korean war, the role of Russia is not entirely clear. With 
MacArthur having robbed the war of all “moral” basis, the 
Russians at first favoured a war of attrition. But by May 1951, 
despite increasing Russian material aid to China and North 
Korea, Moscow preferred to see the war end as soon as possible. 
A view widely held in western diplomatic quarters was that, on 
the whole, Russia was more cautious than China, and that if 
Malik, in June 1951, proposed the cease-fire, the Chinese were 
not quite as favourable to it as the Russians. 

Korea, it seems, did not, for some time, greatly worry Russia— 
but at times she did feel that it contained the dangers of a world 
war; and, as is shown by the Kirk-Vyshinsky talks in October 
1951, she would on balance rather see it ended—even though the 
war of attrition in which large American forces are engaged 
also has its advantages from Moscow’s point of view. 

But there are two points to consider. If, as seems probable, 
something of a master plan had been worked out for Asia in 
1949, this plan has now either misfired or its execution will have 
to be delayed. The unspeakable horror of Korea has greatly 
dimmed the prospect of pursuing in Asia wars of “liberation” 
without everybody being blown up in the process. Taking 
a long-term view of the world, the Russians are not unduly 
disconsolate at the hold-up in the Asian liberation process, 
brought about by American intervention in Korea. They 
believe that all the nationalisms of Asia and, more recently, 
of the Middle East are in a state of ferment and that, before they 
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know where they are, the “Imperialists” (British and Americans) 
will have more on their hands than they can cope with. And 
although the nationalism of the Moslem countries is non- 
communist and indeed, in most cases, sharply anti-communist, 
Moscow now sees in it a “progressive” force, too, and 
eventual ally. Nor can the Russians help chuckling at their 
favourite old stories of Anglo-American oil rivalry receiving 
such a striking confirmation in Iran—trivalries which they think 
are going to cause great harm to western solidarity. And, quite 
regardless of the contempt felt by the Russians for Egyptian 
pashas and other feudal lords of the Moslem world, they have 
seldom missed a chance to flatter Egyptian, Persian, and Iraqi 
nationalism. I remember how during the war in Cairo, when 
diplomatic relations were first established between Egypt and 
the Soviet Union, the First Secretary of the Soviet Legation, a 
Mr. Sultanov—a Moslem by origin—was instructed by his 
government to pray every Friday at the Grand Mosque, to 
which he drove up in the Soviet Legation’s car. For the same 
reason Moscow has always been extremely reserved in its 
attitude to Israel, and has never made a secret of its distaste for 
Zionism. 

But in the second half of 1951 the problem that unquestionably 
concerned Russia more than any other was the Atlantic Pact and 
the rearmament of America, especially when coupled with the 
eventual rearmament of Germany and Japan. There is a strong 
suspicion in Russia that influential elements in the U.S.A. are 
in favour of an atomic war in 1953 or 1954. The opposition to 
this in western Europe is strong, but the Russians are not sure 
whether it is sufficiently strong. But, as long as there are no 
immense land forces in western Europe, Russia still feels fairly, 
though not entirely, safe; it is only when she is not in a position 
to retaliate effectively on land that the atom bomb becomes a 
deadly danger. And if the main western forces were German, the 
danger would be even greater, for these might very easily 
provoke or start a world war. Hence the determination of Russia 
to prevent by all means (though probably short of war,) the 
rearmament of Germany; and the Russians know perfectly well 
that western Europe is even more afraid of a total war than they 
are. Hence the ever-repeated offers of “peaceful coexistence’, 
and the drive against German rearmament and in favour of a 
neutral and united Germany—a drive which is meeting with 
some obviously favourable reactions in France and elsewhere. 
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For the sake of neutralising: Germany, Russia may be even 
willing to abandon Eastern Germany as a cornmunist spearhead 
and write off western Europe altogether, at least for many years 
to come. She may be willing also to abandon South-East Asia, 
since wars like the Korean war no longer pay—and merely lead 
to the extermination of millions of people. In Africa and the 
Middle East Russia is content to assume the role of a sympathetic 
onlooker, as the revolt of Islam develops. Probably, if America 
agreed, the Russians would, in the present conditions, agree to 
some sort of demarcation line dividing the world into two main 
spheres of influence, with buffer zones in some of the more 
dangerous places—notably Germany—and even if it means 
abandoning some of their friends and potential friends—possibly 
the Vietnamese and the Arab world—entirely to the West. 
But, in reality, it is not so simple. While in Europe a demarcation 
line, combined with a buffer zone, is (at least in theory) fairly 
easy to establish, in Asia it is not. For one thing, China might 
feel that she has a missionary role to play in South-East Asia, 
even if Russia doesn’t, and the Vietnamese might—probably 
would—go on fighting even if Russia lent them no support 
whatsoever, not even moral support. As for the revolt of the 
Arab world, in which Russia plays little or no part—even though 
no doubt it pleases her greatly—the existen: or non-existence 
of a demarcation line between Russia and the West can alter little 
in that part of the world. 

When one examines the possible motives of Russian foreign 
policy to-day, Russian theories on the world must not be over- 
looked. For they often colour the actions of Russian diplomacy. 
It is significant that Soviet papers and magazines should to-day 
often refer to Lenin’s work, Imperialism: the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism. After summarising Lenin’s theory on the role of 
monopolist capitalism and applying it to present-day America, 
where the monopolies “hold key positions in all government 
departments and determine the U.S.A.’s military and foreign 
policy,” Voprosy EXonomiki in its July 1951 issue writes: 


In the imperialist camp, under the leadership of the American imperialists, 
war preparations are in full swing. The imperialists are increasing military 
expenditure, intensifying the armaments race, extending their network of 
army, naval and air bases throughout the world .. . All this is leading in- 
evitably to a further impoverishment of the masses, higher taxes, decreased 
consumption and inflation. The militarization of capitalist economy is 
bringing out all the inherent contradiction of capitalism. 
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How then is war, allegedly eprom by the warmongers, to be 
avoided? The reply given by the same Soviet journal is more in 
the nature of a pious thought: ‘ “To-day, for the first time in 
human history, the task of saving peace has been taken up by the 
broad masses of the people.” But the “people” have not, after 
all, prevented the inclusion of Germany in the Atlantic Pact, and 
it was only by a pure stroke of luck (the last-minute intervention 
of Britain) that MacArthur was prevented from extending the 
war to China. The impoverishment of Europe does not neces- 
sarily mean the impoverishment of America. While the Russians, 
therefore, find some consolation in the anti-war feeling amongst 
America’s allies, they are not entirely reassured that the United 
States will not either a) have a showdown with Russia in 1953 
regardless of the consequences for Europe, or b) with or without 
an adequate amount of rearmament by the West, try out her 
experiment of reducing Russia to the status of a second class 
power by means of ultimatums, rather in the manner advertised 
to the British public by Mr. Sebastian Haffner in the Observer. 
This also, in the Russian view, could only lead to war and it was 
perhaps to warn the U.S.A. against embarking on a policy of 
ultimatums that Stalin finally consented in October 1951 to 
comment on the atom bombs of different calibres owned by the 
Soviet Union—not perhaps a very effective move, on the whole. 

There have lately been two significant dev elopments clearly 
suggesting that whereas, through the greater part of 1951, Russia 
was diplomatically on the defensive, a tentative Russian counter- 
offensive has now begun. Until last summer, Russia had the 
uncomfortable impression that, despite many hitches and much 
resistance coming from many of its members, the Atlantic 
Pact was, by and large, succeeding, and that the encirclement of 
Russia and China with a chain of bomber bases was successfully 
proceeding. A kind of dreary fatalism seemed to pervade a 
country like France. German rearmament had been virtually 
agreed upon, and there was every indication that the Americans 
were going to see it through as rapidly and on as large a scale as 
possible. The Japanese peace conference took place in an 
atmosphere of reluctant acquiescence on the part of America’s 
allies. 

And yet the Russians guessed that all was not well in the 
Atlantic Bloc, and that the U.S.A. had been forcing the pace 
unduly: demanding heavy rearmament and austerity from 
countries much poorer than herself and at the same time taking 
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very little account of their living standards. The Bevan revolt in 
Britain was a clear sign that all was not well in the Atlantic camp; 
and then came the September meetings in Washington and 
Ottawa where it became clear that no serious financial help was 
to be expected from the United States by France and other allies 
faced with desperate budget problems. 

So there came the Grotewohl proposal. It threw even the most 
wholehearted supporters of the Atlantic Pact into a state of 
dismay. ““German unity,” the out-and-out pro-American French 
writer, M. Servan Schreiber wrote in Paris-Presse, “will mean the 
suicide of Europe.” Whether such unity was natural or not, it 
had to be prevented at any price, he said. A neutral Germany 
would inevitably mean a neutral France; and then the Russians 
would come and gobble up the whole of Europe, with America 
washing her hands of the whole thing. In other words, the 
Atlantic Pact had to be built up and German unity abandoned, 
whether the Germans liked it or not. The truth is that, in France, 
there is mighty little enthusiasm for German rearmament, and 
alongside pro-Americans like M. Schreiber, there were many 
others, including official persons in their off-the-record moments, 
who, at heart, welcomed the Grotewohl proposal as a serious 
basis of discussion. And some French commentators went even 
further. Thus, M. Robert Borel, in the Monde, declared that here 
was perhaps the basis for a neutralist France, for a neutralist 
western Europe. No European Army, in the absence of German 
rearmament, he said, would any longer be required. There would 
be national armies only. It is true that such a Europe, left entirely 
to itself, would be helpless against a Russian invasion, but was 
there any reason why, since the Atlantic Pact was ostensibly for 
defence only, the United States should not declare that a Russian 
invasion of a “neutral” Europe would be a casus belli, and would 
lead to total atomic war? It might even be possible (though M. 
Borel did not state this in so many words), to maintain some 
American bomber bases in France. In any case, the danger of a 
world war starting through some unforeseen clash between a 
western army and the Red Army would be wholly eliminated with 
several hundred miles of a neutral Germany separating them. 

The Russian view that a rearmed Germany might well 
provoke a war against Russia—possibly with the blessings of 
certain American generals—is hard to dismiss as sheer nerves. 
The Russians have had enough experience of the German army 
in the past to know that any future German army will present to 
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Russia the most serious danger on land, and might deprive her 
of the one chance she has of retaliating quickly in western 
Europe to an atomic attack on the Soviet Union. Such 
an attack will not necessarily be launched, but there have 
been sufficiently wild speeches made in the U.S.A. to make the 
always distrustful Russians doubly distrustful. 

In any case, the Grotewohl proposal threw a spanner into the 
works of the Atlantic Pact. The majority of the people in 
Western Germany are much more interested in German unity, 
especially with the Russians clearing out of Eastern Germany, 
than in taking part in the European Army, with no specifically 
German cause to fight for. 

This was the first example of the Russian counter-offensive 
against the Atlantic Pact. The second one was the protest— 
and warning—to Norway about alleged bomber bases in 
Spitzbergen. 

The warning to Norway about the alleged bases was addressed 
to a country very divided about the virtues of the Atlantic Pact, 
and not quite certain about the legal status of Spitzbergen. We 
may well expect other Russian diplomatic onslaughts on the 
weaker members of the Atlantic Pact—and even on the stronger 
ones. 

But Germany remains the major issue. The famous Eisen- 
hower statement to Paris-Match on October 1951 was taken to 
indicate that there was no desire on the part of the U.S.A. to 
see the German problem amicably settled. On the contrary, 
Eisenhower saw in the Grotewohl proposal an opportunity to 
include not only a rearmed western Germany, but also a rearmed 
eastern Germany in the Atlantic Pact, the very last thing the 
Russians wanted to achieve when Grotewohl launched his 
proposal for German unification. The interview also suggested 
that, by the end of 1952, the Atlantic Powers (or, at any rate, the 
U.S.A.) would be sufficiently strong for a show-down with 
Russia—and this, Eisenhower said, would be “‘a delicate moment 
for peace”. He thought a Russian attack on western Europe 
unlikely now, and even more unlikely in 1952; but he said that 
the Russians would continue their provocations, and America 
might “‘make the mistake of reacting too sharply” —an ominous- 
sounding phrase. He also visualised the western armies waging 
war “in Southern Russia” and also “in the area of Leningrad”’. 

The Russians to-day are fully conscious of this danger—and so 
is the bulk of West-European opinion, part of which considers 
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that, fundamentally, western Europe is of primary interest to the 
U.S.A. only as a place for bomber bases. European resistance to 
the American “crusading spirit” is extremely strong, in view of 
the dangers it entails for western Europe. The Russians, for their 
part, have, since the autumn of 1950, shown a growing eagerness 
to come to terms. 

The year 1952 will be dominated by the struggle for power by 
the various political clans in the U.S.A. Will Taft, Eisenhower, 
or Truman win? Will Asia First or Europe First win? Every- 
body in America is competing in anti-Russianism. The tendency 
to overrate the strength of Russia has given way to a tendency 
to underrate it. The Russians have, in the last year, perhaps 
shown signs of some willingness to pay a price for avoiding a 
world war. But unconditional surrender, hinted at by writers 
like Mr. Haffner—who indicate that crusade has taken the 
‘place of containment—is out of the question. A grave error of 
judgment may here be made by Washington—just as errors of 
judgment have been made in the past by Moscow. In the next 
two or three critical years France and Britain will have to assume 
the gravest responsibility. To avoid the launching of an atomic 
war, they may have to take steps which to-day still seem unthink- 
able—steps alluded to so far only in the Bevan pamphlet, and 


notably concerning the control of the American bomber bases 
in Britain and Western Europe. This, in itself, might not prevent 
war, but would be important for the moral effect it would create 
in both Moscow and Washington, and might open the eyes of 
many now taking an unnecessarily mechanical and press-button 
view of the world. 





THE SOVIET ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
By ALEXANDER BayKkov* 


THE working principles on which the present-day Soviet 
economic system is based are not a set of preconceived theoretical 
assumptions which have only been adapted to practical needs in 
the process of development of the Soviet economy. On the 
contrary, these principles are the outcome of practical measures, 
continual changes and adaptations made necessary over a period 
of 34 years, in order to put into effect the economic policy of 
the Soviet government. Yet in spite of the absence of theoretical 
foundations, in spite of continual changes in economic policy 
and the methods of applying it, despite alterations in the in- 
stitutional framework within which the economic system has 
functioned in different periods of Soviet economic history, the 
main difficulties which have had to be solved in consequence of 
the repudiation of the capitalist system of economy and the 
building of a fully planned economy have constantly centred, 
during the whole of the period which has passed, in two main 
groups of problems: (a) how to plan the development of the 
country’s economy efficiently, and (4) how to ensure the efficient 
management of this economy in the absence of the stimuli to 
efficiency present in the capitalist system of economy.t 

Historically, the second of these groups of problems preceded 
the first. The first thing that had to be done was to solve the 
urgent problem of the administration of the nationalized 
branches of the economy: only after a basis for administration 
had been evolved could planning of the development of the 
national economy become possible. The task of solving the 
problem of the administration of the nationalized economy, in 
essence, then, preceded that of organizing effective planning, in 
spite of the fact that some planning institutions have existed 
since the very beginning of the Soviet régime and that the 
central State Planning Commission (‘Gosplan’) was created as 
early as February 1921. 


* Reader in Russian Economics and Head of Department of Economics and Institutions 
of U.S.S.R., Birmingham University. LL.M., Prague; Ph.D., Birmingham. Lecturer in 
Russian Economics, Czech University, Prague, 1934-39. Hon. Research Fellow, Birming- 
ham University, 1939-45. Rockefeller Fellow, U.S.A., 1945-6. 

t I use ‘ce apitalist system’ and not ‘competitive economy’ since competition (perfect or 
imperfect) is only one feature of the much larger concept of capitalist economy. 
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Effective economic planning cannot be organized without the 
collaboration, in the preparation of plans, of the enterprises and 
establishments whose activities it is intended to plan. It also 
requires the creation of machinery for observing the process of 
fulfilment of the plans. In order to be effective, an economic 
plan must be based not on general economic statistical indices, 
but on concrete knowledge of the relevant factors, summarised 
in statistical indices. This concrete knowledge can be provided 
only by the enterprises and establishments whose activities it is 
intended to plan. That is why the first ‘control figures’ of Gosplan 
(not an all-embracing plan for the national economy) appeared 
only in 1926—that is, after nearly 10 years of Soviet admin- 
istration of the main branches of the nationalized economy; even 
then, the control figures of 1927-8 and 1926-7 were approved 
only in part, as mere directives for guiding the development of 
the national economy. The problem of the preparation of effective 
plans consists of organizing a two-way traffic of information: 
from the planning institution to the units whose activities it is 
intended to plan, and from these units to the planning institutions. 
In order to solve this problem, Soviet practice has evolved two 
systems of planning institutions. The first is a pyramid of general 
planning institutions which closely follow the administrative 
divisions of the Soviet Union, with the U.S.S.R. Gosplan as a 
central state planning commission for the whole Soviet Union, 
Gosplans in the Union republics, and planning commissions in 
the autonomous republics, provinces, regions, districts, and 
towns with a population of over twenty thousand. ‘These 
planning institutions are respensible for all general planning in 
the corresponding territory and have the right to ask all enter- 
prises and establishments situated in their territory for any in- 
formation necessary for the preparation of plans. However, 
none of these general planning institutions, not even the Gosplan 
of the U.S.S.R., have executive power either to carry out their 
plans or to supervise their fulfilment. The U.S.S.R. Gosplan has 

its representatives in the republics and regions, but they are only 
the eyes and ears of Gosplan and not executive officers who can 
interfere directly in the execution of plans. Parallel with these 
general planning institutions, there exists a second pyramid of 
departmental planning commissions inside the administrative hier- 
archy of the nationalized economy—down from the ministries 
of the U.S.S.R. to the ministries of Union republics and their 
special departments, and then to the trusts, enterprises, and 
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institutions which manage the various units of the nationalized 
economy. 

These two sets of planning institutions work in close collabora- 
ation, the departmental plans of the various branches of the 
national economy in a given territory being incorporated into 
the general plan ‘of this territory by the corresponding general 
planning commission. The departmental planning commission 
is one of the executive departments in the administration of every 
branch of the national economy. The two-way traffic in the 
preparation of plans consists of sending ‘preliminary directives’ 
on plans in preparation through the channels of the general 
planning institutions to the department planning commissions, 
and receiving back from them the planned targets with their 
comments and possibly amendments for further consideration 
and co-ordination. These are finally passed to the U.S.S.R. 
Gosplan. Its duty, after this two-way traffic of verification of 
plans is completed, is to prepare co-ordinated plans, which 
become operative plans only after ratification by the government. 
The operative plan is sent through the channels of the Soviet 
administrative hierarchy for execution by the enterprises and 
establishments. In this way, a clear distinction in the carrying 
out of plans is made between planning and administration. 

Planning institutions have no executive powers and no right 
to give orders to the executive apparatus for the administration 
of the nationalized branches of the economy, but can act only by 
making recommendations to these executive organs of adminis- 
tration. They can draw the attention of the administration to 
defects in the fuifilment of plans, but orders for the correction 
of these defects can be given only by the superior administrative 
bodies. Credit sanctions may also be applied by the credit in- 
stitutions as I shall explain below. Here I want only to stress that 
supervision of the fulfilment of plans is considered to be one of 
the essential features of planning duties. It has been learned by 
hard experience that however perfectly plans are prepared there 
always arise unforeseen circumstances not taken into account by 
the planners, or a dislocation of plans is caused by the uneven 
fulfilment of closely-related parts of the plans. Only if means for 
supervising the fulfilment of plans can be devised in such a way 
that timely information on dislocation of the execution of plans 
becomes available, can measures for correcting their execution, 
or even for making modifications in the plans themselves in 
the process of their execution be taken. Soviet methods of 
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supervision of plan-fulfilment are not ‘post-mortem’, but current 
methods; in some branches of production and distribution there 
is virtually day-to-day supervision. This supervision of plan- 
fulfilment is considered a most essential feature, too, in the 
preparation of plans. 

Here I must also stress that Soviet planners make a clear 
distinction between perspective and executive plans. All Five 
Year Plans are perspective plans, plans of a ‘directive’ nature, 
and only those parts of them dealing with new investment have 
the character of executive plans for the whole period. Each 
annual plan, again, contains some elements both of a rigid 
executive plan and of a perspective plan. For example, for the 
most important branches of production, especially for heavy 
industry, the annual plan is a general executive one, with more 
rigid and precise quarterly executive plans. For the production 
of other goods—e.g. agricultural products and certain con- 
sumers’ goods produced by local industries—the annual plan 
has the character of a perspective plan (general directives and 
estimates) and not that of a rigid executive plan; while for the 
credit system annual plans stipulate only certain limits and only 
quarterly plans, and in some branches of credit (e.g. the cash 
plan) only monthly plans, are executive ones. Owing to this 
flexibility in the composition of plans and the degree of their 
executive force it is possible to make re-adjustments in the plan 
itself in the process of its fulfilment. For the key items in produc- 
tion, annual pians are detailed and precise, of a more rigid and 
executive nature. On the other hand, for the production and 
distribution of some consumers’ goods susceptible to the 
influence of varying consumer’s choice, or dependent on local 
sources of supply (local industries, co-operative industries, 
handicraft industries, the free local market for agricultural 
products), annual plans are very flexible. In the fulfilment of 
these plans, much greater freedom for local peripheral initiative 
is allowed—e.g. in the use of productive resources and labour, 
in the regulation of prices and so forth. 

The main fundamental idea of central planning is to ensure 
(a) a smooth flow of production and distribution of the goods 
most important to the functioning of the whole national 
economy; (4) the fulfilment of production targets, to which 
priorities are given in the plan; and (c) to give a certain freedom 
of movement in the production and distribution of goods less 
important from a ‘national priority’ point of view, relying on the 
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initiative of the periphery in the preparation and execution of 
their plans as regards these goods and praducts.* 

In the execution of plans as well as in the organization of the 
administration of the nationalized branches of the economy, the 
pivotal problem was to find an efficient combination of central- 
ization of direction and decentralization of execution of plans, to 
find a balance between the interference of superior administra- 
tive bodies in the activities of producing and distributing units 
and the independence of the latter in their day-to-day activities. 
In the attempts made to solve these problems, many re-organiza- 
tions of the institutional framework of administration in the 
nationalized branches of the economy took place. At the begin- 
ning, there was a Supreme Council of the National Economy 
(V.S.N.Kh.)—a central body for the administration of all 
branches of the nationalized economy; later, this single central 
administrative institution was split into several institutions which 
each administered a major branch of the economy. By continued 
sub-division nearly 30 People’s Commissariats (later called 
Ministries) for the administration of the nationalized industries 
had been created by 1940.f This trend towards splitting central 

administrative institutions and an increase in their numbers did 
not, however, always mean a relaxation of centralization in 
administration. On the contrary, in certain periods of Soviet 
economic development it was accompanied by an increase in the 
degree of centralization of administration. This is another aspect 
of Soviet experience which could provide useful material for 
study by economists and industrial administrators to which, 
unfortunately, very little attention has yet been paid outside the 
Soviet Union. 

After long evolution, the present-day administration of 
industry is now based on the principle of production-territorial 
organization of industry and on the principle of the unity of 
industrial management. From the point of view of their admin- 
istration, all industries fall into three main groups: (a) All-Union 
industries, whose production is considered of immediate 
importance to the national productive plan of the whole country; 
they include industries producing capital goods and extract- 
ing industries, and are administered at the top level by 

* The reader who would like to make a more detailed study of the application of these 
ideas of planning can find some material in Maurice Dobb, Soviet Economic Development 
Since 1917 and in Alexander Baykov, The Development of the Soviet Economic System. 


+ With ministries as specialized as electrical engineering, heavy engineering, medium 
engineering, general engineering, or heavy metallurgy, non-ferous metallurgy, and so on. 
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All-Union ministries; Ae large-scale industries not of primary 
importance for the U.S.S.R. as a whole—i.e., mostly consumers’ 
goods industries—which are administered by the republican 
ministries of Union Republics, and whose activities are only 
co-ordinated by the All-Union ministries (not only the administra- 
tion, but also the planning of the production and distribution of 
these industries are in the hands of republican ministries and 
republican Gosplans); and finally, (¢) industries of asmaller scale, 
practically all producing consumers’ goods from local raw 
materials or from materials purchased in a de-centralized way, 
which enjoy the greatest degree of de-centralization of admin- 
istration. They are administered by local institutions and their 
activities are only co-ordinated and stimulated by a Ministry of 
Local Industry. In the years immediately preceding the war, and 
since the war, more and more prodding has been applied to 
stimulate and develop local industries so as to increase the supply 
of locally-produced consumers’ goods. (For example, these 
industries were granted concessions as regards the payment of 
turnover tax, the recruitment of labour, the regulation of the 
prices of their products, and so forth.) 

Enterprises of All-Union or republican industries are either 
united in trusts on a territorial-productive basis, and through 
trusts subordinated to a ministry, or, in the case of very large 
enterprises, the intermediate layer of trusts is omitted and such 
enterprises are directly subordinated to a ministry. 

The principle of unity of management is embodied in a system 
of personal responsibility of all the directors or chiefs in the 
administrative hierarchy for all the business entrusted to them. 
Every production-unit from the lowest (brigade-+shop—enter- 
prise) to the highest (trust->ministry) has its chief or director who 
is responsible for the whole complex of business management 
of that unit. Depending on the size of the unit, the director has 
at his disposal a sectional administrative apparatus and functional 
agencies, but these functional agencies only assist the director 
and have no right to issue orders to lower managers or to 
agencies of the local administrative units. For example, the 
planning department of a trust can give orders neither to the 
director of an enterprise nor to the planning section of an 
enterprise, but can only pass suggestions through the chief of the 
trust to the director of the enterprise. Thus direct links of 
personal subordination and personal responsibility for the whole 
management of any productive unit constitute the principle of 
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‘unity of management’ in Soviet industry. Each chief or director 
(workshop chief, director of an enterprise, head of a trust) 
receives his managerial tasks from a higher director and is 
directly subordinated only to that higher director or chief: there 
is but one layer of personal subordination at each stage of the 
administrative ladder. The selection and appointment of 
managerial staff are carried out in the same way. There is no 
‘security of tenure’ in any managerial post in the Soviet Union. 
The only safeguard against arbitrary dismissal is appeal to the 
superior administrative institution—or to the courts. The 
suitability of persons for any level of managerial activity is 
judged only by the efficiency of their management of the 
productive units entrusted to them. Soviet directors enjoy full 
autonomy and are held fully responsible for the actual execution 
of planned tasks. Their executive power in the prosecution of 
planned tasks is in many respects greater than that of managers 
of enterprises in capitalist trusts and cartels, and they enjoy 
more independence than the latter. They implement planned 
tasks by independently concluding contracts with the suppliers 
of their raw materials, semi-finished goods and equipment, and 
with wholesale purchasing organizations and the like. Their 
power over the employment of labour and over labour discipline 
is very wide, as is indicated in the article in this number on the 
main labour problems. They have the right to take any reason- 
able production risk and carry out experimental work, and are 
responsible for this only to their superior director or chief, But 
their managerial activity is under constant supervision as regards 
failure or success in the fulfilment of planned tasks. Moreover, 
the supervision is effected not only from above, but also from 
below: by the workers’ trade union organizations, the Party 
organizations and the press, as well as by the credit institutions. 
However, all these supervising bodies have no right to inter- 
fere directly with the management’s executive decisions. They 
have the right to criticise and to bring any short-comings to the 
attention of superior administrative bodies. Only in the case of 
credit institutions does there exist a right to apply immediate 
sanctions, namely, refusal to grant credit to an enterprise which 
does not fulfil its planned tasks. In this short article I cannot, of 
course, explain the machinery for supervising managerial 
activities; 1 can but touch on the main problems briefly and 
schematically. 

Every Soviet enterprise or establishment acts on the basis of 
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strict ‘khograschyot’, or economic accounting. Together with the 
production-plan of the enterprise, a financial plan is worked out, 
which includes outlays on salaries, the purchase of raw materials, 
fuel and the like, amortization charges, administration, and 
expenditures in connection with the sale of goods—that is, all 
those outlays necessary for achieving the fulfilment of planned 
tasks, which add up to the aggregate cost of production. This 
production-cost is a planned cost. It is an integral part of the 
production-financial plan of an enterprise. In order to carry out 
production plans, every enterprise has at its disposal two kinds 
of financial resources; its own turnover capital, and a certain 
amount of planned credit, both of which are administered by 
the State Bank. The management has an unrestricted right to 
dispose of its own turnover capital, but the disposal of the 
planned credit is conditional on its being used in accordance 
with the allocations earmarked for specific purposes in the 
financial plan of the enterprise. If the enterprise, for example, has 
accumulated a large stock of raw materials, or has spent more on 
wages than was fixed in its production-financial plan, and has 
asked for additional credits not earmarked for these purposes, 
the State Bank has the right to examine why such deviations 
from the planned norms have taken place, and has the right to 
bring these shortcomings to the attention of the superior 
administrative body whenever the Bank considers that they are 
due to a failure of the management. If, however, they are due 
to circumstances unforeseen by the plan or to objective circum- 
stances outside the control of the management, the Bank can 
suggest amendments to the financial plan to the superior 
administrative body, and can grant credit from a special fund of 
‘unplanned credit’. All short-term credit operations for the 
whole national economy of the U.S.S.R. pass through the 
channels of the State Bank. 

A similar control over the expenditure of credits is applied to 
long-term credits, and to expenditure of investment-grants and 
enterprises’ amortization reserves. This control is performed 
by the specialized banks, e.g., the Industrial Bank. Any ex- 
penditure on capital construction is strictly earmarked according 
to approved construction-estimates, and the Industrial Bank 
very often opens a special office, st: affed by technically-qualified 
personnel, on the actual site of the new construction to supervise 
the spending of the credits allocated. 

As all the financial transactions of enterprises are carried out 
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through the channels of the State Bank, they are mutually 
balanced if expenditure of planned credit is going according to 
plan. The Bank is able to check the activity not only of an 
individual enterprise, but to see the whole picture of the fulfil- 
ment of the financial side of the plan. 

In addition to this control over expenditure by state credit 
institutions, there also exists a Ministry of State Cortrol 
which exercises control over the expenditure of material and 
monetary funds by all enterprises and organizations receiving 
allocations from the State Budget, as well as control over their 
fulfilment of government decisions on economic and similar 
questions. In this way, the financial organs exercise control 
over the process of fulfilment of production-financial plans by 
managements. But besides this current control, the success of 
the management has its final test in the profit or loss of the 
enterprise at the end of the year. 

I have mentioned above only one element in the financial 
plan—planned costs, but every enterprise also includes in its 
production and financial plan a fixed planned profit and planned 
selling prices. Selling prices cannot be changed by the enterprise, 
and therefore planned profit* is dependent on the volume of pro- 
duction, cost of production and selling prices. If the management 
succeeds in reducing the actual aggregate costs below planned 
costs, it will not only have fulfilled the requirements forthe accumu- 
lation of planned profit, but over-fulfilled them; if, however, actual 
costs are higher than those planned, the profit will be lower than 
planned; ceteris paribus the results will be similar in the case of 
over-fulfilment or under-fulfilment of planned production. The 
negative result of the under-fulfilment of the planned production 
or of higher cost than that planned is quite obvious—the manage- 
ment will get into financial difficulties and, if it is found that this 
is due to defects in the management, demotion or dismissal or 
even prosecution for neglect of duties will follow. On the other 
hand, managements are actively interested in achieving planned 
profits and especially in over- fulfilling them. 

Profit is used in three ways: (a) one part of it is transferred to 
the State Budget; (+) another considerable part remains at the 
disposal of the enterprise to be used for the increase of turnover 
capital and for capital investment; and (c) 4% of the total planned 
profit, and 50% of the profit above that planned was, in the 


* Soviet economic literature uses the term ‘profit’ and not ‘surplus’-—which would be a 
more appropriate one for the Soviet economy. 
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pre-war period, allocated to the ‘director’s fund’. It has been 
asserted that ‘during 1940 about 2 billion roubles went to the 
director’s funds of the enterprises of the industrial commis- 
sariats. Of this sum, more than 14 billion roubles were spent 
during the year, of which expenditure on the building and 
repairing of dw ellings for employees and workers amounted to 
412 million roubles, on cultural and welfare service—4o7 
million roubles, and on bonuses to the management and workers 
—125 million roubles.’ Thus, profits are used as a collective and 
individual incentive for both the management and workers of 
an enterprise. It is also a device for promoting efficiency in 
unprofitable enterprises (i.e. enterprises whose production is 
very important in spite of the fact that their production-costs 
are above the fixed selling price and which, consequently, receive 
subsidies. An extreme case of such an enterprise is one engaged 
on experimental work). Here economies achieved in adhering to 
planned costs, or reducing actual costs to below the planned 
level, entitle an enterprise’s director’s fund to percentages from 
planned or over planned economy. Thus, even managements of 
unprofitable enterprises have incentives to make economies. 
The most characteristic feature of all Soviet annual production- 
financial plans is the constant drive for a reduction in production- 
costs. The reduction of production-costs is a prominent feature 
of every production-financial plan, and is taken into account in 
calculating the planned production-costs, selling prices and 
planned profits of an enterprise. But this drive for the reduction 
of production-costs must not be understood as a synonym for the 
reduction of retail market prices of goods in the Soviet Union. 
The level of prices in any country is ultimately a reflection of the 
occupational pattern of its population. If the rate of increase in 
manpower employed in new construction and in services is 
greater than that in the production of the sum total of goods, the 
purchasing capacity of the population will increase more speedily 
than the supply of goods, and unless the increase in purchasing 
capacity is withdrawn by savings, and these are frozen until such 
time as the rate of production of goods overtakes that of in- 
creases in investment, an upwards trend in prices becomes 
inevitable. From the launching of the first Five Year Plan in 
1928 onwards, throughout all the pre-war years, the tempo of 
investment in the Soviet Union (in capital construction and 
‘social construction’ —i.e. in education, health, cultural services, 
and so on) was higher than that of production of consumers’ 
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goods, and especially of agricultural products, and this resulted 
in a constant upwards trend in prices. Under such conditions of 
rising market prices, the device for the stimulation of managerial 
efficiency and the drive for the reduction of production costs 
described above could not be very effective. There might be a 
profit even where production-costs increased, because of a rise 
in market prices. 

The introduction of the turnover tax in 1930 made it possible 
to regulate market prices without directly affecting production- 
costs. The turnover tax (which is in some ways similar to 
British purchase tax, but works more successfully in regulating 
prices)* covers the gap between the production and distribution- 
cost of goods and their market prices, which are determined by 
their supply and the effective demand for them. If demand 
increases more rapidly than it is possible to increase supply, and 
consequently the decision is taken to raise retail prices, the rate 
of turnover tax is increased. This, however, may have no effect 
either on production-costs (if the rise does not effect the prices 
of an enterprise’s raw materials, fuel and so forth, or its wage- 
bill) or on the selling price at which an enterprise transfers its 
production to the wholesale distribution network. In the same 
way, by a reduction in the rate of turnover tax, retail prices can be 
reduced without affecting production and distribution costs. The 
rate of turnover tax can also be used as an index of the scarcity 
of goods, and, to a certain degree, as an index for the measure- 
ment of consumers’ preferences. I cannot describe here the very 
complicated and controversial problem of the influence of the 
consumer on the rational allocation of productive resources. 
The Soviet citizen, as a consumer, has the same means as a citizen 
in capitalist economy of indicating his approval or disapproval of 
the choice of the producer who offers him these or those goods, 
by buying or not buying them at the price asked; but how effect- 
ive this voting power of the Soviet consumer is, in comparison 
with that of consumers in a capitalist economy in influencing 
the assortment of products marketed, is a very controversial 
question. Here I can only state that Soviet shops were often 
unable to sell some of the goods supplied to them at the prices 
asked, in spite of the general ‘famines’ in consumers’ goods 
experienced at times. These were obvious examples of bad choice 


* For example, neither the Soviet retailer nor consumer know how much turnover tax is 
included in the prices of goods bought, since it is paid when the goods pass into the 
wholesale distribution network; the retail price giving no indication of the amount of tax 
included. 
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by the producers. In the early years of the industrialization-drive 
the quality of consumers’ goods was very often extremely low 
and the range of goods produced very limited; the Soviet press 
was full of ‘complaints about defects in the quality and in the 
range of goods. Special penalties were introduced for the 
production of low quality goods.* In the later years, the range 
of goods had considerably increased and their quality had 
become, in general, not inferior to goods produced in other 
countries, but it is difficult to assess to what degree this was due 
to improvements in technology, to deliberate decisions of the 
regulating product institutions or to the influence of consumer 
demand. | discuss some aspects of this problem in another article 
in this number. 

As I have mentioned above, the activity of Soviet managers is 
under constant observation and is stimulated not only from 
above but also from below—by the workers’ organizations, the 
Communist Party, and the press. This feature of the administra- 
tion of Soviet economy is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 

Material incentives are absent in the Soviet economy only for 
entrepreneurs and shareholders. All other participants in the 
economic activity of a capitalist system (managers, employees 
and workers, and the whole population as consumers) are 
present, and their activity is stimulated by material incentives 
on what are essentially the same principles as in a capitalist 

economy. 

Capital, in the Soviet economy, is regarded as the accumulated 
result of the creative activity of society as a whole, and not as a 
factor yielding certain returns. Of course, the cost of amortiza- 
tion and depreciation is taken into account in calculations of 
cost, but the cost of production is not geared to the cost of capital; 
it is based instead on the cost of obtaining materials and labour 
for the process of production. The drive for reducing production 
costs is aimed at increasing technical and economic efficiency in 
the use of the available productive resources, and profit or 
surplus is used as a technical device for the measurement of this 
etficiency—not as an end in itself. Increases in technical and 
economic efficiency are considered as a means of increasing the 
total productive resources at the disposal of society. Financial 

* In every Soviet shop there is a ‘complaints book’ for the use of customers, in which 
they can write any complaint regarding the quality of goods and defects in service, and any 
complaints against the management of the shop. In the immediate pre-war years, the 


practice was introduced of exhibiting goods, the production of which was contemplated, 
in order to get the reaction of their potential consumers 
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questions play a subordinate réle to the increasing of productive 
capacity and production. Financial techniques have been con- 
trived in such a way that money does not constitute the limiting 
factor in the planned extension of investment and production. 
The only limiting factors are the material and labour resources 
at the disposal of the society at any given time. Money and 
appropriate financial machinery have to be used in an economy 
in which wages and other payments are used as material stimuli 
to workers and managements, and in which freedom exists for the 
people to spend their incomes as they choose. But ‘finance’ is 
used only as a means of measuring efficiency, and as a means of 
effecting mutual re-adjustments in the process of the society’s 
production, distribution, and consumer activity. The main 
problems of the Soviet economy lie in the sphere of human 
relations as they affect the control and the functioning of the 
machinery for planning and administering the country’s 
economic development, and not in any cardinal changes in this 
machinery itself. Minor modernizations and improvements in 
the machinery are carried out almost constantly, but in the main, 
it functions on firmly established principles. 








INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE IN 
THE U.S.S.R. 


By ALEXANDER BAYKOV 


“THE Soviet Union is now producing approximately as 
much steel as Britain, France, Belgium and Sweden combined. 
Electrical power output this year [1951] will reach 104 
million kw./hours, which exceeds the power-output of Britain 
and France combined. This year’s increase in power output 
alone will exceed 13,000 million kw./hours, which is more 
than 7 times the entire power-production of Russia before the 
revolution. . . . Our country is now producing more cotton 
than such famous cotton-growing countries as India, Pakistan 
and Egypt combined. . . . For several years past the gross annual 
grain crop has exceeded 7,000 million poods” (i.e. 112-9 million 
long tons, as against 80-1 million in 1913). . “This year 
[1951] rail freight will increase by 11%. Incidentally, this 11% 
increase is nearly equal to the total freight carried annually 
by the railways of Britain and France combined.” 
These are official statements made by a member of the Soviet 
Government and the Politbureau.* 


Do these figures give a true picture of the industrial and 
agricultural development of the U.S.S.R.? And if so, how does 
it happen that backward pre-revolutionary Russia has succeeded 
in reaching such a high level of industrial and agricultural 
production in 1951 in spite of all the devastation, first of the 
civil war of 1918-20, and afterwards of the 1939 war, which 
raged during the period 1941-43 over a considerable part of 
Soviet territory? 

I shall try to answer these questions, but of course the space 
of a short article allows me to deal with them very briefly and 
only in a general way. One remark concerning the reliability 
of information published in the Soviet press: very often the 
opinion is expressed that Soviet statistics are “cooked” figures 
for propaganda purposes, or that they are, in any case, much 
less reliable than the statistics of other countries. My experience 
in the systematic study of the Soviet press over 25 years leads 
me to the conclusion that Soviet figures are never falsified. 


. ye by L. P. Beria on the occasion of 34th anniversary of the founding of Soviet 


State, [zvestia, 7-11-1951. 
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Very often they are presented in a way that makes correct 
comparison for successive years very difficult. Very often some 
figures are temporarily not published at all. Especially in the 
post-war years, the practice has been adopted of giving only 
percentages of fulfilment of plans, or percentages of increases 
in comparison with some base-year without giving the absolute 
figures either for the starting date or for the final results. Often, 
too, figures are published in such a way that an inexperienced 
student may misunderstand their significance, and certain 
Soviet writers are not very scrupulous as regards the 
method of using statistical data, and especially their inter- 
pretation. All this creates special difficulties in analysing the 
information published in the Soviet press. It also necessitates 
a much more systematic and trained approach in reading the 
Soviet press, but it does not mean that the statistical information 
published is itself less reliable than that in other countries. 


Industry 


The Soviet Government inherited a very low level of industrial 
development, especially as regards industries producing capital 
goods. If we take the total factory output of Russia before the 
first world war as 100, the output in France would amount 
to 250, in Gt. Britain to 460 and in the U.S.A. to 1,430; while 
the total mechanical power used in industry amounted i 
Russia only to 1-6 h.p. per 100 of the population as against 
24 h.p. in Gt. Britain and 25 h.p. in the U.S.A. Many highly 
developed branches of the engineering industry of Western 
states did not exist in pre-revolutionary Russia at all. Only 
some consumers’ goods industries (especially textiles) and some 
raw materials and transport industries were developed to a 
relatively high level. Of the gross production of all industry 
in Russia in 1913, the production of consumers’ goods amounted 
to two-thirds and the production of capital goods to one-third 
of the total; while the output of the engineering industry 
amounted only to 6-7°%, of total industrial output. 

The strain of the first world war, the hasty, unprepared 
nationalization of industry and of the other branches of the 
national economy after the revolution, and the destruction 
inflicted by the civil war during the period 1918-20 resulted 
not only in a very sharp decline in industrial production, but 
in the actual destruction of the productive capacity of many 
branches of industry, especially of the capital-goods industries 
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of the Ukraine. In 1920, total gross industrial production 
amounted only to one-fifth (20-4°%) of 1913 and large-scale 
production had fallen to 12-8% of 1913. (In particular, the 
production of steel amounted to only 4°, and of iron ore to 
only 1-6°% of 1913). Nearly 10 years elapsed after the revolution 
of 1917 before the industrial production of the U.S.S.R. reached 
the level of 1913. However, even in 1926/27, when total industrial 
production reached the 1913 level, the production of iron ore 
was still only 52% and that of pig iron 70° of the 1913 level. 

The start in the development of the productive capacity 
of Soviet industry must be reckoned not from 1917 but 
from 1926-7, by which date industry had in the main only 
succeeded in restoring its productive capacity and production 
to the pre-war level. The present-day level of industrial pro- 
duction is the result of approximately only 24 years’ develop- 
ment and not 34 years’, and of this period, 5 years were years 
of the world war. Thus the period of peaceful development for 
Soviet industry has amounted roughly to only 20 years. During 
this short historical period the growth in productive capacity 
and in industrial output has been really spectacular, as can be 
seen from the table on page 65: 

The total gross production of all industry in 1950 was nearly 
15 times greater than that in 1913, and the output of engineering 
industries nearly 90 times greater. Even if we assume that some 
exaggeration is possible in the calculation of the value of com- 
pletely new items of production in conventional 1926/27 prices 
the figures of production in physical units confirm that enormous 
increases did really take place. The output of electric power, for 
example, increased from 1-9 milliard kw. in 1913 to go- 3 milliard 
kw. in 1950. Of course, in evaluating such enormous increases 
in output, the very low level from which production began to 
be developed must be taken into account. However, avail- 
able figures of the production in physical units of particular 
goods of heavy industry unquestionably confirm that already by 
1940 the production of capital goods was many times greater 
than that of 1913 or of 1928, i.e. of pre- revolutionary times, or 
of the first year of the First Five Year Plan, the year in which the 
real drive for the reconstruction of industry started. 

An especially high level of production has been attained in the 
engineering industry. Perhaps part of the exceptionally high 
increase in the post-war years is due to the installation of 
machinery received as reparations. Nevertheless, I consider that 
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Target Target Actual 
for for production 
in 


1928 1940 1942 1950 1950 





Gross production of all 

industry (milliard 

roubles in 1926-7 

prices) . . 21°4 4138°5 184:0 205°0 239°6 
Production of capital 

goods. ‘ . . 84°8 114°5 135°9 ? 
Production of consumer 

goods. ‘ ; . $3°7 69:5 69:1 
ngissasing industry : : : 41-3 63-0 82-6 





Coal (million tons) , ; ° 166-0 243°0 250°0 
Oil (million tons) . . ; 31-1 {4°90 3§°4 37°9 
Pig Iron (million tons) . ° ° Ifo 2270 =—-19°§ 19°3 
Steel (million tons) ‘ . . 18-3 28-0)=—2§*4 273 
Cement (million tons) . . , 578 «10 10°5 10°2 
Electric power (milliard 

k.w.) ‘ ; . ° ; 48°3 
Cotton textiles (million 

metres) . ; " 2,742 3,700 4,900 4,686 
Woollen textiles (million 

metres) . 95°O 93:2 120°0 17770 1§9°4 
Leather footwear (million 

pairs) ; : —- 29°6 220 258 240 ? 
Suge (thousand tons) - 1,290 1,280 2 900 3, 500 2,400 2,925 
Railroad freight . ; 65°7 93°4 41§'O0 §10°O §32°0 §47°9 
traffic (mulliard metric ton- kilometres). 











there is no exaggeration in the claim that the Soviet engineering 
industry is now capable of producing all types of equipment and 
machine-tools, and that many new types of machinery of 
genuinely Soviet origin and superior quality are produced in 
quantities greater than in the old industrial countries of Europe. 

Figures in my table regarding the production of power and 
fuel, steel and cement are self-explanatory, and they show that 
very great increases in output have taken place since 1928 and 
that the present level of output of the capital-goods industries 
in the Soviet Union is greater than in any single European 
country and, in some goods, greater than in several European 
countries combined. 

The development of the consumers’ goods industries was by 
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a different path. From figures included i in my table, it seems that 
the total output of consumers’ goods has ‘increased very con- 
siderably—not so much as the output of capital goods, but 
nevertheless nearly 5 times more consumers’ goods were pro- 
duced in 1940 than in 1913. If, however, we look at the output 
figures of such basic consumers’ goods as cotton and woollen 

textiles and sugar, we find that the increase in output was much 
smaller. These figures need an explanation. After the beginning 
of the industrialization of the country, which was accompanied 
by a rapid increase in the industrial and town population (in 
1926 the town population was 26-3 million and in 1939, 55-9 
million), radical changes occurred in the form and type of pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods. Many consumers’ goods which 
before were produced locally by artisans, handicraftsmen or even 
at home (furniture, clothes, hosiery, domestic utensils, bread, 
butter, meat, milk, and so on) began to be produced in factories, 
and consequently this production becomes statistically more 
fully registered. Many millions of peasants who now became 
industrial workers had previously consumed home-made bread, 
butter, milk and so on, but now were supplied with these pro- 
ducts by the food industry. On the other hand, the production 
of new types of consumers’ goods such as tinned foods, sewing- 
machines, bicycles, radio-sets, and so on was started, which in 
pre-revolutionary Russia did not exist at all or was in a rudi- 
mentary stage of dev elopment. All th ese changes in the form 
and type of production of consumers’ goods must be taken into 
account when analysing the indices of the total production 
of consumers’ goods. 

On the basis of Soviet statistics of the output of consumers’ 
goods, considerable absolute increases in the production of basic 
consumers’ goods have been achieved since the start of 
industrialization, and a much greater variety of industrial goods 
is produced than formerly, including greater quantities of more 
expensive, finer quality goods. This indirectly confirms the fact 
of a considerable graduation of incomes between different 
groups of the population and the fact of an increase in the 
numbers of the population with higher incomes, able to buy a 
greater variety of more expensive goods. For example, in pre- 
revolutionary Russia the total production of leather shoes 
(factory and handicraft production combined) amounted to 50-5 5 
million pairs annually, and in 1940 it rose to 220 million pairs 
and the variety was greater; and this larger amount was more 
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equally “consumed” by the population than in pre-revolutionary 
Russia. But, absolutely, the number of pairs of shoes produced 
per head of the population is still very low—less than 14 pairs 
per head per year. 

Another important point concerning the distribution of the 
available consumers’ goods in the Soviet Union must be stressed 
—viz. price-policy as it affects consumers’ goods. In certain 
ways, this policy has been aimed at eliminating the consequences 
of differences in the incomes of different groups of the popula- 
tion. Prices of the staple consumers’ goods for mass consump- 
tion are kept at a much lower !evel than the prices of goods of 
better quality and, especially, of goods produced in small quan- 
tities and of luxury goods. In this way, the purchase of staple 
goods is made possible for the average income, whereas the pur- 
chase of other more luxurious goods absorbs a disproportionately 
great part of income; thus only those groups of the population 
with very high incomes can afford to buy these kinds of goods, 
and, by making these purchases at very high prices, little is left 
of their high incomes. 

This does not mean that the Soviet government pursued a 
policy of restricting the production of more varied, high- 
labour-cost or luxury goods for social reasons. Neither does the 
fact that the output of consumers’ goods increased at a com- 
paratively slow pace, especially in comparison with the achieve- 
ments in increasing the output of capital goods, mean that the 
Soviet government in its economic policy deliberately neglected 
the interests of consumers, sacrificing them to the policy of 
“guns before butter’. It is true that during the period of indus- 
trialisation, priority was given to the development of industries 
producing capital goods, but it is also true that in all four Five 
Year Plans it was also intended substantially to increase the pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods; and these were not “eyewash” 
plans for propaganda purposes, but real intentions on the part 
of the Soviet government, embodied in concrete measures to 
achieve the results planned. Nevertheless, in every Five Year 
Plan, the fulfilment of planned capital investment and planned 
production of capital goods was more successful than that of 
the planned production of consumers’ goods. 

Soviet plans for industrialization were based on the following 
main assumptions: 

(a) that the known potential material resources were sufhi- 
cient for the immediate extension of industrial production on 
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a very large scale; large scale prospecting being planned in 
addition. 

(4) that the problem of agrarian over-population could not 
be solved, pot re intensification of agricultural production 
could not be assured without withdrawing from over- 
populated regions between 15 and 20 million people. This 
surplus population provided potential labour resources for the 
expansion of industry. 

(c) that an extensive programme of training specialists and 
workers should be put into effect.* 

(d) that there should be large scale imports of equipment 
for industry, paid for by ve the export of agricultural 
products, raw materials and the products of forestry; 

(e) that the productivity of labour in industry should in- 
crease more rapidly than wages; 

(f) that priority in investment be given to reconstruction 
and new construction in the fuel, power, and steel industries 
and particularly in the engineering industries, in order to 
create, in the shortest possible time, conditions for the future 
expansion of industry on the basis of newly created internal 
productive capacity; and 

(g) that increases in the production of the consumers’ goods 
industries be based, in the first place, on a more intensified 
use of existing productive capacity by increasing the labour 
force and its productivity; and only in the next stage, on 
reconstruction and new construction as soon as expansion in 
capital goods production should have made this possible. f 


In the first Five Year Plan, the financing of investment in 
industry was originally to be based mainly on the expected intra- 
industrial accumulation of profits resulting from the planned 
increase in the volume of production and, especially from the 
planned increase in the productivity of labour and the planned 
reduction in the cost of production. After the financial reforms 


* For example, during the first Five Year Plan, it was intended to train for industry 
alone, 25,200 engineers with university degrees, as against the 20,000 who were employed 
in industry in 1927-28. 

t For example, in the First Five Year Plan, out of a total sum of 13*5 milliard roubles to 
be invested in the basic funds of industry controlled by the Supreme Economic Council, 
only 2°9 milliard roubles were allotted to the consumers’ goods industries. 

t For example, the total investment in large scale industry was planned to the amount 
of 16,140 million roubles—12,100 mln. roubles to be obtained from profits, 3,575 million 
roubles from allocations to sinking funds, and the rest from the State Budget. The pro- 
ductivity of labour in the course of the five years was planned to rise by 110%, and the 
cost of production, over the whole of large scale industry, to fall by 35% 
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of 1930-31, the greater part of the financing of investment was 
carried out through the state budget. The state budget revenue 
was in the main provided by turnover tax. 

It is impossible in a short article to describe even briefly how 
these tasks of very large scale investment in industry and expan- 
sion of industrial production were carried out. I shall point out 
only the most important facts determining the character of the 
industrial development which took place. 


(1) In the course of the first Five Year Plan, the cost of 

capital construction was much more than planned, since the 
planned reduction in the cost of construction was not achieved. 
The speed of building and equipping new enterprises was 
lower than planned. At the end of the period, a greater amount 
of construction remained uncompleted, and consequently the 
full effect of new construction in terms of increased produc- 
tion was delayed. As construction which had started in heavy 
industry could not be stopped without freezing a great amount 
of investment capital; an even higher priority in the allocation 
of the available resources than originally planned had to be 
given to the capital goods industry at the expense of alloca- 
tions to consumers’ goods industries and even to transport 
allocations. 

(2) A much greater intake of labour than planned proved to 
be necessary (at the end of the first Five Year Plan, 60°%, more 
workers than planned were employed in construction and 
57% more in large scale industry). Wages and the total wage 
bill for the whole of the employed labour force increased 
much above the planned level (in 1932 the total wage bill for 
the whole labour force in the national economy was 208°/ 
above that planned for the year, and 404%, above that of 
1928). f 

(3) The productivity of labour increased much more slowly 
than was planned, and the reduction in the cost of production } 
was below expectations. 

(4) The trends described in (1) and (3) above resulted in 
much greater expenditures from the state budget in financing 
construction and the development of industrial production 
than planned, and again even in this greater expenditure, 
priority was given to the capital goods industries. 

(5) Agricultural production during the period of 1928-32 
did not increase as was expected. On the contrary, in some 
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years of this period, grain production was below that of 1928, 
and throughout the whole of the period, livestock holdings 
were much below the 1928 level. It therefore became necessary 
to introduce special measures for ensuring supplies of agricul- 
tural products to the urban and industrial population. 

(6) A world wide trade crisis just coincided with the period 
of the first Five Year Plan and created difficulties unforeseen 
by the plan for Soviet exports of grain, forestry products and 
raw materials, i.e. for the main items of Soviet export. In 
order to meet obligations to pay for imports of equipment 
needed for industry and of agricultural machinery, the 
Soviet government was forced to export more than had been 
planned because of the low world prices. 

(7) The output of the consumers’ goods industries was much 
lower than had been planned owing to points (1) and (3) 
above. 

(8) The demand for consumers’ goods was much greater 
than the supplies of them, owing to (2), (5), (6) and (7) above. 
The Soviet government was therefore forced to introduce the 
rationing of agricultural products in 1928, and afterwards to 
extend it to industrial goods. It was obliged to keep rationing 
and a strict priority-allocation system for raw materials and 
equipment for industry up to 1935. 

(9) The rationing system was constructed not on egali- 
tarian but on differential principles, different amounts of 
rationed goods going to different categories of the popula- 
tion, according to the character and importance of their work 
in production and administration. In order to absorb the 
remaining purchasing capacity of the population, and to 
transfer it to the revenue of the state budget, special commer- 
cial shops were opened from which rationed goods were sold 
at a much higher price but in unrestricted quantities; while a 
large scale campaign was carried out to encourage subscrip- 
tions to the state loans. These two sources provided quite a 
substantial part of the revenue of the state budget. 

(10) Owing to the effort concentrated on extending the 
productive capacity of capital goods, especially in the engin- 
eering industries, by the end of the first Five Year Plan, it had 
already become ‘possible further to increase the productive 

capacity of industry on the basis of the internal production of 
equipment for new construction. 

(11) Raw material bases were greatly extended, especially 
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in non-ferrous metals, owing to new discoveries of deposits of 
these metals in the Asiatic parts of the Soviet Union. The 
output of agricultural raw materials, especially of cotton, also 
increased and total agricultural production rose after 1933. 

(12) A large contingent of university-trained specialists and 
of qualified workers was prepared for industry, and facilities 
were created for the extension of advanced training for 
workers. 

(13) Experience was gained in the use of the financial 
system for the redistribution of the national income between 
capital accumulation and consumption: by the regulation of 
prices by turnover tax; by planned absorption of the savings 
of the population (through subscriptions to state loans, which 
became a prominent feature of the revenue of the state budget 
and through the planned use of the stable balance of savings 
deposits accumulated in the state savings banks); by building 
a unified state credit system; and by using the state budget 
machinery as the main co-ordinating factor of the whole 
financial system of the country. 


On these foundations (points (10), (11), (12) and (13) above) 
was built the second Five Year Plan for the development of the 
national economy in which again, the central place is occupied 
by a plan for further, even much greater, increases in capital 
construction and in the production of industry, beyond that 
planned in the first Five Year Plan. In this second Five Year 
Plan, however, not only was a much greater investment pro- 
gramme planned for the consumers’ goods industries than in the 
first Five Year Plan, but it was even planned that the total pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods should be greater than the total 
production of capital goods at the end of the period. The tempo 
of the increase in consumers’ goods industries was also planned 
to be higher than that for capital goods (of a total gross produc- 
tion of all industry of 92-7 milliard roubles planned for 1937, 45-5 
milliard roubles were planned as the output of capital goods, and 
47:2 milliard roubles as the output of consumers’ goods,* while 
the increase as against the 1932 level was planned for the first 
to be 197-2%, and for the second—233-6%) 

However, in the course of the fulfilment of the second Five 
Year Plan, changes were made increasing investment and pro- 
duction of capital goods at a greater pace than had originally 


* All calculations of aggregate industrial production are made in so-called “‘fixed prices 
of 1926/27”, and consequently they are supposed to be comparable for all years. 
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been planned, at the expense of investment in consumers’ goods 
industries. The main reason for this was the need for the greater 
extension of the armaments industries in view of the deteriora- 
tion of the international situation after the establishment of the 
Hitler régime and the aggressive activities of Japan in Asia. 

The second Five Year Plan was over-fulfilled as regards the 
production of capital goods (their production in 1937 amounted 
to 55:2 milliard roubles instead of the planned 45 milliard 
roubles), and under-fulfilled as regards consumers’ goods (40-3 
milliard roubles instead of 47-2 milliard roubles as planned). 

The third Five Year Plan for 1938-42, which was only 
approved at the end of March, 1939, took into account the 
possibility of war. In this plan, absolutely and relatively even 
greater emphasis than in the previous Five Year Plans was 
placed on the extension of the output of capital goods. 

During the war, the productive capacity of the consumers’ 
goods industries was in the main mobilised for the production 
of small armaments and munitions for the army, and the produc- 
tion of consumers’ goods was drastically reduced. The targets 
set for consumers’ goods by 1950 were quite modest—below 
the targets planned for 1942 in the third Five Year Plan. It is 
mg true that, with the exception of the engineering indus- 

try, electric power and coal, the targets for the output of the 
capital goods industries for 1950 were also below the target 
which it was expected to achieve in 1942. This shows how great 
was the destruction inflicted on the heavy industries of the 
Soviet Union which were situated in the territories directly 
affected by the war. The level of production which was achieved 
in 1950 in many branches of heavy industry and in all con- 
sumers’ goods industries was below the level expected to be 
reached in 1942. 

A very great effort has apparently been made for the speedy 
increase of production in the consumers’ goods industries. It has 
been stated that: “the reconstruction and development of the 
textile, clothing, knitwear, footwear and other branches of light 
industry have proceeded at a fast pace during 1946-50. The out- 
put of these branches of industry had increased by 17°% in 1950 
compared with 1940. Output of the main products of light 
industry has increased during the five-year period as follows: 
cotton goods 2-4 times, woollen fabrics 2: 5 times, hosiery 5-2 
times, leather footwear 3-2 times, rubber footwear 7 times.” 
(These figures of great increases in production only confirm 
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how low their production must have been in 1945.) “However, 
the Five Year Plan assignment for the production of cotton 
goods and footwear was not fully met.” Apparently, also, the 
total output of consumers’ goods in 1950 was below that 
planned, since not even indirect figures were published in the 
Soviet Press regarding the degree of plan-fulfilment of the 
production of consumers’ goods. 

If, as regards the level of output of capital goods, the Soviet 
Union should now be considered as the first industrial power in 
Europe, as far as the production of consumers’ goods per head 
of the population is concerned, she is still much behind the 
industrial European countries. 


Agriculture 


We have seen above that the rate of investment in the 
capital-goods industries was much higher than the increase in 
the production of consumers’ goods throughout all the years 
following the start of industrialization. Investment in the social 
services, too, proceeded at a higher pace than the production of 
consumers’ goods. As a result, the total amount of labour 
employed in the whole national economy (excluding agriculture), 
as well as in administration and welfare institutions, increased 
much more rapidly than the production of consumers’ goods. 


1928 1932 1940 1950 
Numbers of workers and employees 
in the whole national economy (in 
millions) . II*2 22°9 312 9 3.9°2 
Total wage bill of ‘workers and em- 
ployees (in million current roubles) 8-2 32°7 162-0 340-0 approx. 


Thus, in the period between 1928 and 1932, the total wage- 
bill increased nearly 4 times, whereas, according to official data 
(bearing in mind all the limitations regarding the significance of 
these data in terms of real increases which I have pointed out 
above), the total production of consumers’ goods increased only 
14 times in this period (from 12-9 milliard roubles in 1928 to 
20-2 milliard roubles in 1932, calculated in 1926/27 prices). By 
1940, the increase in the total wage bill, as against 1928, was over 
zo times, whereas the increase in the production of consumers’ 
goods was only 4 times (see the figures in my table on p. 65). 
This relationship between the rate of increase of the total wage 
bill and that of the production of consumers’ goods explains the 
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necessity for raising the prices of consumers’ goods. But the fact 
that the numbers of workers and employees doubled between 
1928 and 1932 and that the total production of consumers’ goods 
nominally increased only 14 times (in reality less) in the same 
period meant either that far fewer consumers’ goods could be 
purchased by the town-dweller and industrial worker (if the 
same quantity as before were to be purchased by the rural 
population), or that the latter had to be forced to purchase 
fewer consumers’ goods than before, so as to leave more for the 
consumption of the urban and industrial population. Of course, 
it can be said that when a peasant becomes an industrial worker, 
he is still the same consumer and that a mere transfer from village 
to town should have no effect on consumption per head; but this 
is true only on the assumption that the level of consumption of 
industrial goods is the same for both the town and rural popula- 
tions. In agrarian countries, however, these levels are quite 
different, and this difference constitutes one of the incentives 
which stimulate the peasantry to migrate to jobs in industry and 
other urban occupations. The Russian peasant might wear bast 
shoes in his village, but he will require leather shoes in the town; 
in the village, he will continue to live in his family house, but in 
the town he will require new living space; and so on. The same 
applies to agricultural products, although to a lesser degree. By 
becoming an industrial worker, a peasant becomes a different 
kind of consumer as far as the composition of the products 
consumed by him is concerned. 

That is why I have stated above that, if the rate of investment 
in the capital goods industries is much higher than the rate of 
increase in the production of consumers’ goods and in the tempo 
of agricultural production, the peasantry will be asked to 
“finance” the development of industrial production to a certain 
degree, and that this did indeed take place in the Soviet Union. 
And in this fact lies the explanation of many of the measures 
taken by the Soviet Government in relation to agriculture, as 
well as an explanation of some features of the development of 
agricultural production. 

All the Soviet Government’s measures regarding agriculture 
in the period following the start of industrialization centred 
in the following problems: (@) how to attain a steady and 
rapid increase in agricultural production; (’) how to secure a 
great increase in the supply of agricultural products to the 
rapidly growing industrial and town population; and (c) how to 
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allocate a relatively greater part of consumers’ goods production 
for purchase by the industrial and town population—a step 
which was necessary in order to foster the policy of industri- 
alization (to attract labour, and to increase the effectiveness of 
the system of incentives in industry). 

During the whole period from 1917 to 1928, the gross pro- 
duction of grain and, in particular, the amount of grain marketed 
were below the pre-war levels.* 

As a consequence of Soviet government policy towards the 
peasantry during the whole of the period from 1917 to 1928, 
during which political aims (support for the poor peasantry) 
very often clashed with economic aims (because of restriction of 
the growth of large peasant farms), and because of the worsening 
for agriculture of exchange-equivalents between industrial and 
agricultural goods during the whole period, the total number of 
peasant farms increased, the sown area per farm declined, and 
the overall marketability of agricultural products was reduced.f 
In 1927-28, there occurred a crisis in the supply of agricultural 
produce to the towns, the discrepancy between government 
purchasing prices for agricultural produce and local market 
prices increasing very rapidly. Well-to-do peasants (“kulaks’’) 
refused to sell their grain to the State and co-operative purchas- 
ing agencies at fixed prices—prices much below market prices— 
and resorted to various ways of concealing grain (hiding it in 
haystacks, burying it in holes in the ground, etc.). The govern- 
ment was forced to apply emergency measures (the confiscation 
of concealed grain, the imprisonment of offenders and the con- 
fiscation of their property) in order to procure the supplies 
needed for the town population and for export. At the same 
time, plans were made in the original Five Year Plan for 
increased co-operation between and mechanization of peasant 
farms, for increases in the supply of fertilizers, for improve- 
ments in agricultural technique on peasant farms, and for an 
extension of collectivization and a rise in the numbers of State 
farms—particularly in the less densely populated regions. 


* The gross production of grain was 801 million quintals in 1913 and attained a post- 
war maximum in 1926 of only 768-3 million quintals; in 1927 it was reduced to 723 million 
uintals, and in 1928 was 733-2 million quintals (on the same territory). In 1913, 20°3% of 
the total gross production falar was sold; and in 1926/27, 13°2% and in 1928, only 11%. 
t In 1917, on the territory of the U.S.S.R. there were approximately 17,500,000 agricul- 
tural producing units (peasant farms and large estates); while in 1928, there were 25,603,000 
— units of which 25,586,000 were peasant farms, 1,900 collective farms and 21,600 
tate farms. In 1913, 20°3°% of the total gross production of grain was sold outside the 
villages, in 1928, only 11%. In 1913, 30°9% of gross livestock production was marketed, 
and in 1928, only 26°3%. 
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However, the crisis in the supply of agricultural produce 
became so acute during 1928/29 that the Government decided 
to embark on the immediate large-scale collectivization of 
peasant farms, especially in the regions with a large number of 
peasant farms. For the well-to-do peasants—“kulaks’’—collec- 
tivization was an extreme form of compulsion, since they were 
“liquidated as a class” —deprived of their productive capital and 
refused admission to kolkhozes (up to 1936, when this right was 
restored). In many cases, they were evicted or expelled from their 
domicile and transferred to remote regions in Asiatic parts of the 
Soviet Union, while those of them who actively opposed the 
collectivization-campaign or government orders were sent to 
corrective labour camps. For this group of peasants, it was a 
harsh process. 

What interests us here is how the above-mentioned aims 
regarding the re-organization of agricultural production were 
pursued, and what results have been attained. In pursuance of 
the aim of increasing production, the following measures were 


applied: 


(1) Nearly all peasant farms were rapidly collectivized 
(in 1930, 236%, of all peasant homesteads had become mem- 
bers of ioe, and in 1940, 941%); and agricultural 
machinery and the most important equipment, as well as 
draught animals, became the communal property of kolkhozes. 

(2) Every peasant family, when joining a kolkhoz, was 
allowed to retain as its private property: a house anda building 
for housing livestock; a plot of land varying from } to 1 
hectare, according to the district and the condition of agricul- 
tural production in the district; small agricultural implements; 
and a certain amount of livestock. These rights, as regards the 
size of plot and the numbers of animals kolkhoz members 
could hold as private property, were not clearly defined at 
first, but in 1935 they were fixed by the “‘Kolkhoz Statutes”’.* 

The idea of this division between the common property of 
the kolkhoz and the private property of its members was to 
secure the mass-production of grain and technical crops in 
kolkhozes, and to permit the peasant to continue to produce 
various non-mass-production goods (like fruit, vegetables, 
poultry, rabbits, honey, and so on) on his small private home- 


* The amount of livestock allowed as private property varied from 1 cow and 2 calves 
to 10 cows and their calves—depending upon whether the district was pre-eminently a 
field-economy or livestock-breeding one. 
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stead, and especially to rely on the private efforts of the 
peasantry for livestock-breeding until facilities for the housing 
and the qualified care of communal livestock could be 
provided by the kolkhozes. 

(3) Remuneration for work performed by members working 
on the communal land was worked out on the basis of 
a system of progressive norms adapted to the different kinds 
of agricultural production. These norms are calculated in 
terms of standard “labour-days’’, depending on the character 
of the work and the qualifications needed for it, so that 
different numbers of labour-days can be earned in one calendar 
day by performing different kinds of work with greater or 
lower intensity. The number of labour-days credited to each 
kolkhoz member determines the share of that part of the total 
gross income of the kolkhoz distributed between all the 
members which he receives in money and kind. The working 
of a minimum number of labour-days on the kolkhoz by 
every member is a condition of continued membership. This 
obligation to work a minimum number of labour-days was 
introduced when it was found that in some kolkhozes with a 
poor remuneration for labour-days, some members preferred 
to work as little as possible for the kolkhoz and to con- 
centrate on work on their private holdings, while enjoying the 
privileges of a kolkhoz member (in respect of the payment of 
taxes, the use of the common pasture, the receipt of feeding 
stuffs for privately owned livestock, and so on), especially as 
this practice ran counter to the interests of the kolkhoz, par- 
ticularly during mass seasonal work. In view of this, not only 
was an overall minimum number of labour-days fixed, but also 
seasonal minima for the various types of agricultural work. 

(4) An improvement in the mechanization of mass agricul- 
tural work was made by the organization of Machine and 
Tractor Stations (M.T.S.), equipped with the most modern 
agricultural machinery, and staffed with personnel qualified 
not only in the use of this machinery, but (in larger M.T.S.) 
in agricultural science as well. During 1929-32, a great 
quantity of agricultural machinery was imported and—later— 
produced inside the country.* It is claimed that in 1950, 
* The number of M.T.S. increased from 158 in 1930 to 6,918 in 1940, while the number 

of tractors in them rose correspondingly from 7,200 to 523,000 and harvester-combines 
from 1,700 to 182,000. It has been stated that during the period 1946-50, agriculture 


received 536,000 tractors, 93,000 harvester-combines, 341,000 tractor-drawn ploughs and 
a great amount of other machinery, the figures for which are given. 
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tractors ploughed more than 90°%, of all fallow land and all 
land ploughed in the autumn on the collective farms, and that 
half of the whole grain area in the collective farms was har- 
vested by harvester-combines. These M.T.S. are state property 
and they perform work for kolkhozes under annual contracts. 
These contracts include not only the amount of work to be 
done, but also certain technical standards, by the introduction of 
which it is intended to raise the level of agricultural technique 
of the work performed by the M.T.S., and thus indirectly to 
force kolkhozes to raise their agricultural technique. For their 
work, M.T.S. are paid fixed norms in kind out of the harvest 
of the kolkhoz which they serve. They usually serve several 
kolkhozes and their machinery is transported from one locality 
to another during mass seasonal work. 

(5) The supply of agricultural products for the needs of the 
urban and industrial population is provided: (a) by kolkhozes’ 
compulsory deliveries to government purchasing organiza- 
tions of quantities of agricultural products fixed in proportion 
to the land held. This amount varies according to the district 
and type of kolkhoz, but is not normally affected by the actual 
success of the harvest. A better harvest will relatively reduce 
the quota of compulsory deliveries for a kolkhoz, and vice 
versa. In order to induce kolkhozes to make use of the services 
of M.T.S., those which do not are obliged to pay higher 
norms of compulsory deliveries (10°%, before the war, and 
25°, now). These compulsory deliveries are paid for at fixed 
government prices. The supply of agricultural products to the 
towns is also secured (4) by payment in kind for the work 
done for kolkhozes by M.T.S.; (a) and (d) provide the bulk of 
centralized supplies of agricultural products for the state pur- 
chasing organizations; but supplies are also obtained (¢) by 
de-centralized purchases -by state and co-operative organiza- 
tions from kolkhozes at prices higher than those fixed for 
compulsory deliveries; (¢) by compulsory deliveries of fixed 
norms of produce at government-fixed prices by collective 
farmers and the remaining non-kolkhoz members (at higher 
norms for the latter category) from the production of their 
homesteads; (e) by sales by kolkhozes at free market prices 
on the local kolkhoz markets directly to private consumers, 
after they have fulfilled their obligations as regards (a) and (b). 
Kolkhoz members, and non-kolkhoz members, are allowed, 
too, to sell their produce at free market prices directly to 
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consumers on local kolkhoz markets after they have fulfilled 
their obligations as regards (d). 

(6) This complicated system of trade in agricultural produce 
has the following aims: (@) to secure to the state trade 
network a smooth flow of the agricultural produce needed for 
the supply of the growing town and industrial population; and 
(b) to provide an effective means of control over the total 
purchasing capacity of the rural population as regards indus- 
trial products and services. Products in the form of compul- 
sory deliveries are paid for at much lower fixed prices than 
those at which they are sold to the population through the 
state trade network. The difference is absorbed by the state 
Budget in the form of turnover tax. Thus, for the bulk of 
marketable surpluses, a kolkhoz receives a much lower aggre- 
gate money income than it would if it were paid for its 
deliveries at market prices. In this way, the purchasing 
capacity of the rural population is kept at a lower level than 
it would be if these deliveries were paid for at market prices. 
But kolkhozes and their members can increase their monetary 
incomes by selling the same products at prices much higher 
than compulsory delivery prices on the local kolkhoz markets. 
This should serve as an incentive for them to increase pro- 
duction, because they can then sell more at market prices after 
they have fulfilled their fixed compulsory deliveries. By 
increasing or reducing prices in state trade, the government 
can indirectly influence the level of prices on the kolkhoz 
markets. However, the state and the co-operatives (depending 
on state trade) are predominant in the retail trade of the 
country, and these two channels are decisive in the regulation 
of prices. For example, in 1939 the gross retail turnover was 
made up as follows: 114-2 milliard roubles went to state trade 
(serving the town population exclusively), 49-2 milliard 
roubles to co-operative trade (with some small exceptions 
serving mainly the rural population), and only 30 milliard 
roubles went to kolkhoz market trade. 

(7) The accumulation of productive capital in a kolkhoz is 
provided by allocations to its communal-owned funds. The 
following data illustrate how income in kind and in money 
is distributed in kolkhozes. The data refer to the average 
for 220,385 collective farms in 1938. 
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Distribution of the gross yield of grain and leguminous plant crops. As Vy of gross 











yield. 
Compulsory state deliveries at fixed price. ' . ° -  I5°0 
Payment for M.T.S.s’ work : ° ‘ 16-0 
Sales at decentralized prices and on kolkhoz markets , s°I 
Refund of state advances of seed ; ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 2-0 
Allocation to the seed fund ‘6 
Allocation to the fodder fund 13°6 
Allocation to the fund for assisting invalids and children’s nurseries 0:8 
Distributed to kolkhoz members in payment for labour days . , ; 26-9 
Miscellaneous allocations ‘ ° 2°0 
100°0 
Distribution of monetary income. As °, of total income. 

Taxes and Dues (agricultural income tax, compulsory and voluntary 

insurance premium on kolkhoz property) ‘ 8-9 
Allocations to the jointly owned funds (including repaym ment of long- 

term credits) P : : : : : ; ; _ 14°§ 
Expenses of production ‘ 
Administrative and managerial expenses I°5 
Appropriations to the social fund . ‘ , 3 3°0 
Distributed to kolkhoz members in payment for labour days . ; ‘ 52°8 
Miscellaneous expenditure : ‘ 

100°0 





From this example of the distribution of income, it is clearly 
seen how complicated must be the motivation of kolkhoz 
members as regards not only their own work in the kolkhoz but 
also the work of the whole kolkhoz itself. Their income in kind 
and money depends on the volume of gross production, on the 
intensity and skill of the work, on the amount of products 
supplied as compulsory deliveries or sold at higher prices, on 
the costs of administration and on the amounts allocated to 
different funds. At the same time, the households of kolkhoz 
members function as private producer-consumer units, whose 
incomes depend not only on the productive efforts of the 
members of the family, but also on the amount of feed for live- 
stock and food for the family received for work in the kolkhoz, 
on the amount of compulsory deliveries to the state from the 
products of the homestead and on the sales of these on the 
kolkhoz markets. 

I have not dealt with the state farms because there are no 
specific problems here, other than the question of the organiza- 
tion of the management of very large-scale state agricultural 
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enterprises (in 1939, the average size of grain-growing sovkhoz 
was 23,400 hectares) and because their rdle in total agricultural 
production is very small in comparison with kolkhoz-production 
(in pre-war years, sovkhozes produced approximately 9°% of 
total agricultural output). 

The following were the main production results achieved: 

The first four years of collectivization produced negative 
results as regards agricultural production. Only an expansion of 
the sown area was achieved. Owing to technical and administra- 
tive difficulties of management and the many mistakes made in 
this field, and to the existence of some opposition to and lack of 
support of the government’s agrarian policy on the part of 
kolkhoz members, the quality of work in kolkhozes was bad, 
and consequently, in spite of the expansion of the sown area 
(chiefly due to the mechanisation of field work), the harvest 
of grain in the period 1929-32 was below that of the last pre- 
collectivization years. A very great decline in these years occurred 


1913 1928 1932 1938 1940 1945 1942 1950 
Plan Plan Fulfil- 


ment 


Sown Area (mlIn.hec.) 105-0 113°0 13474 136°9 git 135°8 14774 156°5 ? 
Grain crops (mln.hec.) 94°4 92°2 99°7 102°4 III'2 852 102°0 1058 102°2 
Raw material 

Crops (mln.hec.) ‘ 46 86 149 IroO) |61Ir9 lO — oo -- ? 
Gross production ae 
Grain. . 8or- 
Flax fibre 5° 
Cotton . ‘4 ‘ 6: 
Sugar beet , - 99° 
Horses (millions). 35° 





© 7332 698-7 942°9 1190°0 6650 1310°0 1275°0 1225°0 
I ye is he 60 — 8°5 8*0 ? 
*8 82 12:7 26:9 2770 12:0 32°9 31°0 37°5 
2 101'4 65:6 166°8 210°0 87:0 300°0 260°0 235:0(?) 
8 33° 196 1775 2274 10'S 2I°9 = 15°3 13°7 
(20°5) 
Cattle . » «= 60% 705 7 63:2 63°38 46:9 79°38 6573 $7°2 
(54°5) 
Sheep and goats ,, . 121°2 146°7 ‘I 102°§ «125'2 69°4 70°77 121°5§ 99°0 
(91-6) 
Pigs ‘ » © 20°99 26:0 11°%6 30% 33:2 10°74 459°6 31°2 24°2 
(27°5) 


in livestock breeding. First of all, this was due to the extensive 
slaughtering of livestock by ‘ ‘kulaks” during the “liquidation of 
the kulaks as a class”. Besides this, many peasants slaughtered 
some of their livestock before entering kolkhozes. It even 
proved necessary to pass a law prohibiting peasants from 
becoming members of kolkhozes if they disposed of their 
livestock first. Some livestock perished because of bad care in 
kolkhozes in this period. 

The change for the better started in 1933. Since then, the 
position of the private economy of kolkhoz members, first 
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de facto, and from 1935 de jure, became more settled. The peasants 
realized that kolkhozes were becoming a permanent feature of 
their lives, and that only by an improvement in their working 
would it be possible to increase the production of grain and 
other mass-production crops. Management also gained experti- 
ence. The supply of agricultural machinery and fertilizers began 
rapidly to increase. After 1933 the total production of grain was 
above the pre-collectivization level every year. Especially great 
increases were achieved in the production of raw material crops. 
The production of cotton greatly increased, this increase being, 
to some extent, due to the extension of the area sown to cotton 
in the new regions in the South-East of the European part of the 
U.S.S.R., but chiefly due to great irrigation-works carried out 
in the Asiatic republics in the South, as well as improvements in 
yield per hectare. The statement about cotton quoted at the 
beginning of this article is correct. 

Results were far less satisfying as far as livestock production 
is concerned. Even in 1939, there were fewer cattle, sheep and 
goats in the Soviet Union than before the start of collectivization. 
In 1950, “the total amount of productive livestock, sharply 
reduced during the war, was restored and increased by 4°, com- 
pared with 1940.” Consequently, even at present, the total 
number of livestock is still below the pre-collectivization level.* 

In the last pre-war years and in the post-war Three Year Plan 
for the Development of Livestock-Breeding, great efforts have 
been made for the development of livestock in the specialized 
livestock breeding farms of kolkhozes. It has been decided not 
to rely any longer, in the breeding of livestock, primarily on the 
individual initiative of kolkhoz members in their private home- 
steads. The problem of increasing livestock has still not been 
adequately solved. Only the future will show if the breeding of 
livestock in kolkhozes will produce rapid increases. 

The productivity of labour employed in agriculture increased 
substantially, since more agricultural products were produced by 
a smaller rural population.t The total supply of agricultural 


* In my table, the figures up to 1938 and for the 1942 plan refer to the pre-1940 territory 
of the U.S.S.R. and are for total livestock, but the figures for 1940 and 1950 refer to the 
»ost-war territory and, for 1950, as given in the Soviet press, they refer only to productive 
sacar Consequently, for 1940, | give two sets of figures, i.e. for the total, and for the 
productive livestock—which is smaller. 

t In the period between 1926 and 1939, the density of the rural population relative to 
the sown area declined by 25 %-29%. In 1939, only 57-0% of the population was occupied 
in agriculture, forestry and fishing as against 77°6% in 1926. For more details, see: F. 
Lorrimer, The Population of the Soviet Union, pages 105-111. 
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products for the needs of the urban and industrial population 
increased very substantially.* 

Nevertheless, the tempo of increase in agricultural production 
was comparatively slow in comparison with the increase of the 
town and industrial population, and consequently a relatively 
greater proportion of the output of agricultural products, especi- 
ally of livestock products, was absorbed by the town and indus- 
trial population than before collectivization. That is why it is 
still necessary to preserve such a complicated system of trading 
in agricultural products. 

The question is very often asked whether the kolkhoz system 
can now be considered as stabilized and accepted by the peasan- 
try. It certainly withstood the test of wartime conditions, even 
in the regions occupied by the enemy, when there was a chance 
for the peasantry to revolt against it. However, wartime experi- 
ence has also shown that the interests of kolkhoz members—as 
regards the relations of their private homestead economies with 
the common kolkhoz economy, as regards compulsory deliveries 
at low-prices and sales on kolkhoz markets at much higher 
prices, as regards allocations to different funds in kolkhozes, and 
allocations for the payment of labour-days, and so on—still 
conflict with the common interests; and kolkhoz members are 
still trying to get the best bargain for themselves for the work 
they do in the kolkhozes and on their private holdings. But in 
spite of these conflicting interests, it seems to me that all the 
available evidence (even statements by D.P.s who bitterly com- 
plain against kolkhozes) justifies the conclusion that a struggle is 
being made for improvements in the work of kolkhozes and in 
the position of their members, but that there is no struggle 
against kolkhozes as such. 

If the production of industrial consumers’ goods and agri- 
cultural products increases more rapidly than the rate of 
investment in the capital-goods industries, it will be possible to 
reduce the rate of turnover-tax, and so reduce the discrepancy 
between compulsory delivery prices and the free prices of 
agricultural products, and also substantially to increase the 
supply of industrial consumers’ goods to the rural population. 
If this takes place, many of the grievances and conflicting 
interests of kolkhoz members will be removed. 


*In 1913, 1,300°6 million poods (1 pood=36-11 Ib.) of grain were sold outside the 
rural districts, and in 1938/39—2,029 million poods; of cotton in the same years, 45°4 
and 164-0 million poods; of flax-fibre, 15-0 and 18-9 million poods; of sugar beet, 662-0 
and 998-o million poods; of meat 86-7 and 125-4 million poods; and so on, 
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SOVIET LABOUR PROBLEMS 
By G. Russett BARKER* 


IN the field of labour, as elsewhere, a fully planned economy has 
problems peculiar to itself. In the case of Russia, these problems 
have in many respects been complicated and intensified by the 
inheritance of special features of the earlier capitalist economy. 
These mainly relate to the backwardness of the Russian economy, 
the structure and location of its industry, and the low cultural 
level and standard of life of the people. Moreover, prior to the 
establishment of full planning, a period of bitter civil strife had 
further depressed the economy. 

It is, therefore, important to sort out from all the mass of 
problems facing economic leaders at any one time those factors 
which are temporary and incidental, and perceive clearly those 
which are of a comparatively permanent nature and typical of a 
fully planned economy. Problems of this type fall into three main 
closely related groups: adjustment to industrial relations of a 
new type; replacing the stimuli to efficiency provided by capital- 
ism; planning of manpower and wages. Throughout the whole 
history of the planned economy in the U.S.S.R., and up to the 
present day, these problems have never lost their urgency. Now 
one, now another has emerged as the most crucial for a time; with 
the dev elopment of the economy they have not altogether dis- 
appeared, but have assumed new forms characteristic of the 
period concerned. 

The first task in the establishing of new industrial relations is 
that of eradicating the deeply-rooted traditional mutual distrust 
and suspicion of motives and actions of the old management and 
workers, and then evolving a form of real co-operation in 
production. 

Two key problems stand out: (@) what part could the trade 
unions play in this? Should they continue their historical function 
of fighting for the interests of their members, or should they be 
turned into something in the nature of government organs, 
making propaganda for increased production? (6) what should 
be done about economic and technical leadership? 

Capitalist economy embodies certain features which normally 
ensure that a certain standard of efficiency in the firm and in the 
individual is maintained. Where competition exists, the un- 


* Research Fellow, Department of Economics & Institutions of U.S.S.R., Birmingham 
University. M.A., Cantab.; M.Com., Birmingham. 
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profitable firm fails to survive; where unemployment exists, the 
least efficient workers will lose their jobs. In a fully planned 
economy, inefficient management and inefficient workmen are 
not rejected by such ‘natural selection’, since any production may 
be considered better than none in the short period, and full 
employment is in force. Indeed shortage of labour is likely to 
prove chronic. In conditions of full employment, absenteeism 
constitutes an important problem to be solved; lack of care and 
serious interest in work on the part of a section of the workers is 
yet another which has to be overcome in such circumstances. 

The rapid industrialisation of the U.S.S.R., in which the em- 
phasis has been placed on heavy industry, has demanded the labour 
of many new skilled and semi-skilled workers. People in occupa- 
tions and industries made largely redundant by the revolution 
(e.g. personal service, luxury goods) have had to be retrained. 
The level of general and technical culture was initially low and 
the working class comparatively small and, in some respects, not 
deeply rooted in industrial life. Workers tended to move from 
place to place in search of better conditions. The essential 
problems of manpower, then, have been: (i) obtaining labour- 
power from new sources—primarily from the villages; (i) 
ensuring the supply of manpower to those sectors where most 
needed; (iii) putting an end to high rates of labour-turnover 
and ensuring stable labour forces in the factories; and (iv) edu- 
cating, training and upgrading workers. 

A fully planned economy also necessarily requires the integra- 
tion of wages into the plan. Wages have a) to conform to 
political and social requirements; b) to be available as a method of 
influencing productivity; c) to be plannable as an element of 
costs; and d) to be controllable in order to influence demand 
when planning the supply and prices of consumers’ goods. The 
problem, therefore, arises of reconciling the necessity of planning 
wages with the interests and demands of workers. Could 
negotiations on wages between trade unions and management 
have a place in the Soviet planned economy? Was collective 
bargaining possible? 

Trade Unions. The question of how best to regulate the rela- 
tions of men and management through the trade unions is one 
which long caused bitter controversy. One tendency favoured 
trade unions of a semi-official type orientated towards state 
requirements. More conservative elements, on the other hand, 
still considered that it was their prime purpose to maintain the 
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rights of the workers against the demands of management. The 
beginning of the period of the Five Year Plans, however, 
signalised the decisive establishment of what were henceforth 
to be the functions of trade unions: they were to play a dual réle. 
On the one hand, though retaining their independence of the 
state and their voluntary nature, they were to do everything 
possible to stimulate workers’ interest and participation in the 
control and raising of production, in managerial and similar 
problems. On the other hand, they were to combat bureaucratic 
abuses and illegal actions, and check inept departmental zeal on 
the part of managements, which still remained an important 
potential source of conflict despite the abolition of divergent 
interests between owners and employees. The handing-over of 
the functions and apparatus of the People’s Commissariat of 
Labour to the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions during 
the second Five Year Plan period set the seal on their new status. 

In the course of time, what may be regarded as a fairly 
satisfactory compromise between an economic bias (e.g. a 
leaning towards managements’ views) and the old trade-union- 
ism* seems in most places to have been reached. To judge by 
the most striking indications at least, Soviet trade unions, 
operating on this basis of a ‘fight on two fronts’, have on the 
whole proved successful. Their membership has increased— 
though this may be discounted somewhat because of the financial 
advantages of membership, such, for example, as double sick 
benefits; they have created a core of active part-time trade 
union workers and have achieved a recognised and important 
position in the economy, being drawn into consultation on all 
important questions, quite often initiating new proposals which 
are later given legislative form by government and state enact- 
ments. 

Reports of unions’ activities in fighting bad management and 
stimulating higher productivity are prominent in the Russian 
press. Newspapers frequently carry reports of criticism of 
managers and other responsible officials by trade union organ- 
izations, usually followed by accounts of warnings given and 
demands for the correction of mistakes or the imposition of 
penalties for improper conduct or illegal actions of one kind or 
another. (Unions may not, however, interfere directly with the 
day-to-day work of management.) 


* The English word when used in Russian implies unionism too narrowly limited to 
wage and similar questions for Soviet conditions. 
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Even more prominent in the press are the activities of trade 
unions in stimulating and facilitating the interest and participa- 
tion of workers in the problem of increasing production and 
similar managerial functions. No important innovation in 
Socialist Competition, for example, has taken place without 
trade union participation. The form of organisation of the trade 
union in a factory is designed to permit and encourage the 
participation of wide circles of trade union members both i 
checking on the activities of the management and in taking on a 
measure of responsibility for some problem connected with 
production. The holding of production conferences and meet- 
ings for the drawing up of collective agreements, embodying 
pledges by the management to improve conditions in some 
specific ways and similarly by the workers to improve their work 
in certain stated respects, are yet another method for drawing 
as many workers as possible into such activity. 

For all this, it would be quite wrong to suppose that industrial 
conflict had ended, or that only illegal acts of management, 
which had merely to be uncovered to be eradicated, remained to 
give rise to conflicts. Not only does that departmental zeal 
mentioned earlier inevitably give rise to conflicts of all sorts 
(for the resolution of which, as we shall show , regular machinery 
exists) but the requirements of the economy inevitably conflict 
at times with, at any rate, the short-term interests of the workers 
—as when the working day had to be lengthened. The fact that 
the initiative for such a measure had formally to come from the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, and that important 
government Orders tightening discipline at work have usually 
been issued jointly with the A-U.C.C.T.U., indicates the im- 
portance of the unions’ explaining and supporting such issues to 
prevent them becoming a source of disputes. 

Technical Specialists. A large section of the technical in- 
telligentsia in the early years was opposed to the new system, and 
felt no call to give help to the new masters. Frequent cases of 
active opposition were to be found. Those who were willing to 
help were often driven to inactivity by fear of taking responsi- 
bility, since, in response to opposition, prosecutions and penalties 
for alleged sabotage were numerous, severe, and often irre- 
sponsibly undertaken. 

This problem, it was decided, was to be tackled in the short 
term—after the eradication of hostile elements—by raising the 
remuneration of old specialists and by putting an end to the 
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‘baiting’ of them mentioned above. The long-term solution was 
the training of large numbers of reliable specialists selected from 
amongst the workers. 

This was achieved by large increases in the numbers of 
institutions of higher education, and higher and secondary 
technical education. In all, during the first two Five Year Plans, 
over a million and a half specialists were educated in higher and 
special secondary educational institutions. Towards the end of 
the second Five Year Plan (1937), the Soviet intelligentsia (a 
term of liberal scope) amounted to over 94 million persons, a 
high proportion of whom were working in industry. Since the 
war, nearly two million more specialists have been trained. 
The big successes achieved here by no means indicate that the 
task has been completed—nor that the question of raising the 
quality of specialists does not constitute an important problem. 

Incentives and Penalties. Though work is regarded as an obliga- 
tion, compulsion is a principle which has been rejected as a 
general rule for the regulation of industrial relations. It is kept 
in reserve for use in times of emergency or in special cases. 

The basic principles to be adopted in influencing attitudes to 
work were: (a) the stimulation of positive phenomena by 
incentives of various types, and (4) the combatting of negative 
phenomena by the imposition of different sorts of penalties. 

Defects, shortcomings and unrealised possibilities were to be 
uncovered by the organisation in all spheres of economic life 
of continual checks on the progress of jobs undertaken, by the 
encouragement of public interest in, and criticism of, current 

economic phenomena, and the activity of economic leaders. 

Incentives to higher productivity, greater economy, and 
similar improvements in other economic indices partly under the 
control of the workers themselves are of two types: material and 
social. The important place given to the latter is a feature peculiar 
to the Soviet economy and one which has become ever more 
prominent with the passing of time. However, the stimulus of 
honour or patriotism is not yet considered as representing by 
itself a sufficient stimulus to good work. For this reason, despite 
strong opposition from the proponents of egalitarian theories, 
systems of wage-payment prov iding a high pecuniary incentive 
and the granting of special bonuses and prizes for very good 
work eventually prevailed. 

The Wage Structure. To give the greatest incentive to high 
productivity, the fullest possible use is made of the piece-rate, as 
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against the time-rate system. Where the latter has to be applied 
for technical reasons, collective and individual bonuses normally 
supplement it. Piece-rates are generally fixed on a progressive 
system, payment rising more and more sharply with successive 
increases in production above the norm and exceeding the basic 
rate by a higher percentage than the percentage over-fulfilment 
of the norm. Numerous bonus-payments for the fulfilment of 
special tasks supplement such basic earnings, and in addition to 
such regular bonuses, special monetary payments for outstanding 
work are granted from various sources, such as the Director’s 
Fund (an allocation from the enterprise’s profits) and monetary 
prizes won by enterprises in All-Union Socialist Competition 
for achieving high indices of plan-fulfilment. 

Such a system is effective in its main object, but it may entail 
losses due to lowered quality standards and quicker fatigue, and 
can engender low morale among less competent workers, whose 
earnings are much lower than those of the efficient. It is also 
difficult to eliminate levelling influences, either in the form of 
incorrectly calculated or out-of-date norms of output (as press 
campaigns have on occasion indicated) or by reason of the 
devaluation of high earnings by high prices on luxury and semi- 
luxury goods. 

The incentive-force represented by public approbation is 
stimulated by devoting tremendous publicity to outstanding 
innovators among industrial workers and other people working 
in the national economy. A characteristic method of utilising this 
force is the granting of titles, such as Hero of Socialist Labour, 
orders and decorations. Since the war, the kinds of awards and 
the numbers given have both very considerably increased, while 
their importance as material stimuli has been reduced by abolish- 
ing many of the money grants and privileges hitherto accompany- 
ing them. 

Such incentive schemes have undoubtedly provided favourable 
conditions for the growth of Socialist Competition and the 
Stakhanovite movement. Socialist Competition is voluntary 
competition between individuals or the bodies of workers in 
different factories or area to achieve the best results in raising 
productivity, economising, and improving other economic 
indices, whilst sharing experience and rendering one another 
mutual aid. It has developed considerably over the period of the 
Five Year Plans from quite simple beginnings, through a 
multitude of forms, to competition involving considerable 
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knowledge of the technique and economics of production, such 
as that, quite recently started, for the reduction of cost on each 
separate operation in the production process. 

Over go per cent. of all workers and other employees are now 
said to be participants in Socialist Competition, but how real is 
the participation of some of them is not altogether clear. Recent 
intensifications of attacks on certain trade union and economic 
leaders for initiating and leading competition only formally— 
ic. for the sake of the record, and not in a vital way, indicate 
how necessary it must be to fight against the tendency to turn 
competition into a routine affair. 

Penalties against negative phenomena in industrial life—called 
violations of labour discipline—were increased shortly before the 
war, and these increased penalties have, in the main, been retained 
since. It has been stated that since only a small minority of 
workers are now irresponsible enough to commit such offences, 
public opinion will support severer measures. Even though, in 
fact, only a small minority may be concerned, the existence of 
these measures is, of course, proof of the continued need for 
them. Modern production methods mean that the absence, say, 
of only one worker may disrupt the work of hundreds. 

Criminal law is applied to a limited number of major offences 
connected with work—leaving work without the permission 
of the head of the enterprise, absenteeism, and consistently bad 
timekeeping without good reasons. Sentences of two to four 
months’ imprisonment can be imposed for the first of the above 
offences, and ‘corrective labour work at the place of employ- 
ment’ for up to six months with up to 25 per cent. deductions 
from wages for the other two. 

Minor offences are dealt with under labour law by the im- 
position of penalties by the management. These penalties com- 
prise: reproof, reprimand, stern reprimand, transfer to lower- 
paid work for up to three months (workers) or demotion 
(other employees), or dismissal. No other penalties are allowed, 
and all can normally be contested before a body consisting of 
equal numbers of representatives of the trade union’s works 
committee and the management, or in a lower people’s Court— 
in which no fees are charged in labour cases. 

Planning Manpower and Wages. In planning manpower and, 
more especially, wages, the main difficulties to be experienced lie 
in the period of transition to a planned economy when important 
structural changes are taking place in the economy, and it is 
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necessary to secure acceptance of the idea of centralised decisions 
on what formerly appeared as, and to some extent were, the free 
choice of individuals and the unhampered give-and-take of 
bargaining. 

The methods used in obtaining planned supplies of manpower 
are combinations of economic stimuli and organisational or 
administrative measures. 

To ensure supplies of new industrial workers, direct and 
indirect advantages of various sorts were early instituted for 
industrial workers, such as relatively high wages, priorities in 
the allocation of goods in short supply, and higher rations during 
the period of rationing. To supplement and regularise the flow, 
the organised recruiting of manpower from the villages was 
instituted, on the basis of labour contracts between recruited 
individuals or collective-farms supplying workers and the 
managements of factories and other economic enterprises. It 
seems, however, that competition between enterprises for labour 
has not disappeared. The tendency for the planned increase in 
the numbers working not to be accuratedly fulfilled has at times 
been marked. By the end of the first Five Year Plan, for example, 
seven million more people than had been planned for were em- 
ployed in the national economy. A similar unplanned increase 
occurred after the war. The main reason is apparently the local 
actions of factories in response to circumstances—in this case the 
desire to be quite sure of fulfilling the production-plan under 
difficult conditions. 

The supply of labour to the points at which it is most urgently 
needed (specific industries, areas under development) has been 
encouraged by the raising of wages in them and the granting of 
special privileges such as higher pay, longer holidays, and 
improved housing standards, plus direction of labour in 
special cases. Direction was first used only in the case of 
university graduates, who were obliged to work for a specific 
time where they might be sent. Just before the war, this was 
extended to the graduates of the special Labour Reserves’ 
schools set up for the training of new young workers, and to 
technical personnel and certain highly-skilled workers, who 
could, however, be directed to work in another locality only by 
the personal and decision of a people’s commissar (minister). 

To secure a reduction in labour-turnover, decorations, bigger 
pensions, and special pay to those working continuously in one 
enterprise for a certain length of time have been granted and 
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certain disabilities (e.g. poorer social insurance coverage) 
imposed on those changing their jobs. An aid to controlling the 
turnover of labour was the use of labour booklets, introduced 
everywhere at the end of 1938. These were personal records of 
the career and movements of a worker, containing the reasons 
and dates for every change of work. They also gave details of his 
qualifications and the prizes and commendations won by him. 
Workers were later (in 1940) deprived of the right to leave a 
job or change it without the permission of the head of the 
organisation currently employing them, except in a number of 
specifically listed cases in which permission had to be given. 

The raising of workers’ qualifications is encouraged by 
progressive increases in basic wage-rates when rising through 
the various categories of skill. Training courses (both evening- 
classes and courses necessitating release from work) were 
established at which workers entering industry could receive 
ptimary instruction and ‘old’ workers study to raise their 
qualifications further. A ‘technical minimum’ examination which 
had to be passed by all workers was enforced. Special schools for 
the training of young workers in various trades were later in- 
stituted, a call-up being used to make up the planned quotas, 
should voluntary entries prove inadequate. The training of 
labour appears to have been taken very seriously from the 
beginning of the Five Year Plans up to the present. In addition 
to the training of young workers in special schools, for example, 
more than 30 million people have gone through primary or more 
advanced full- or part-time courses since the war. This apparently 
included all the unplanned intake of labour as well as the planned, 
and amounts to about three-quarters of the present labour force. 
The productivity-increases required to fulfil the targets of the 
next ten years or so make it plain that the problem of raising the 
standards of technical culture is a very vital one. 

Wages. The combination of planning and bargaining is to be 
obtained by the participation of the trade unions in all the top- 
level decisions on economic planning, including, of course, the 
plans for increase in manpower, increase in productivity, the 
wage-fund, and the output and prices of consumers’ goods. 
First, the agreement of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions, which is empowered to act as the G.H.Q. of all Soviet 
unions, is to be reached on the broad outlines and essential 
points. These are then to be embodied in the Plan and negotia- 
tions within, and only within, this framework can then take place 
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at lower levels. In the enterprise, only those wage questions 
arising out of modification of its plan in the course of fulfilment 
(e.g. changes in equipment or in norms of production) or of 
interpretation of the plan can then be directly negotiated. Other 
questions must normally be referred upwards by both sides. 
This, naturally, created initial difficulties, but by now appears to 
have been accepted, though, of course, the problems of reconcil- 
ing interests have still to be solved at a higher level, as indicated 
earlier. 

The planning of wages must necessarily remain a very complex 
process, being directly related, as it is, with the planning of the 
whole consumption side of the economy as well as with the 
structure of the economy. Its technique has received consider- 
able attention in the U.S.S.R. The fact that at least two important 
elements (manpower and productivity) depend so largely on 
factors difficult to plan precisely requires that the Plan shall be 
capable of extensive modifications in the course of fulfilment. 
Broadly speaking, the essential thing is that increases in product- 
ivity must be kept somewhat ahead of wage increases to provide 
sources of accumulation. Additional manpower-increases must 
not be allowed to reduce the planned level of productivity if 
the planned level of consumption is to be reached. 


Such successes as have been attained in the field of labour by 
the Soviet economy cannot be divorced from their historical and 
political setting. The wholesale nationalization of Russian 
industry took place as the result of a revolution led by Marxists. 
Its proclaimed object—the installation of working-class power— 
gave at the first a feeling of proprietary interest in its function- 
ing to wide circles among working people, which was strength- 
ened by the upgrading of many bench-workers to managerial 
posts and by the progressive labour legislation and special 
privileges early accorded to workers. The break with the past in 
nearly all industries was very complete, and neither old managers 
nor a new civil service type of management, divided on class 
lines from the bulk of the employees, existed to constitute a 
source of friction and distrust. The generally common origins 
and common experience of managers and workers appear to 
have bred a kind of democratism in labour-relations, despite 
increasingly strict labour discipline, having something in 
common with that in American factory life, in which caste has 
little place. 
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Probably the most important of all the social and political 
factors influencing production is the Communist Party. Having 
more or less successfully transformed itself from an organisation 
for agitation and propaganda against the existing régime into a 
‘pep group’ and a mobilising force for getting done the work 
needed by the state, it is clearly a most potent factor in the 
setting of industrial relations on a basis suitable for the function- 
ing of a fully planned economy. The peculiar value of the party 
in this respect is that, the general line on any question having 
been decided, all the ‘members, whose first loyalty is always to 
the party, act, in accordance with the local circumstances, 
in the same direction—and the members of the party are 
located not only in the top policy-making bodies, not only 
even among those exercising managerial functions, but in the 
trade unions, centrally and locally, and among the workers 
themselves in every factory. In all probability, they will include 
amongst their numbers many of the most capable and forceful 
workmen, with the strongest personalities and widest influence. 
This, undoubtedly, is a cohesive factor of the greatest im- 
portance, and one which is continually in operation in winning 
support for those policies of discipline and sacrifice, harder 


work, and delayed consumption (necessary now in other 
countries besides the Soviet Union) which have elsewhere proved 
so difficult to realise. 


The special nature of these historical factors and the un- 
familiarity of many of the concepts and much of the terminology 
deriving ‘from them, in our view do not invalidate Russian 
experience and should not discourage the study of it. The value 
of much of it cannot be doubted. If the widely-held ideal of a 
fully-planned economy is ever to be realised elsewhere—even in 
quite different circumstances and taking into account those 
objections which are often felt to important features of the Soviet 
system—the major problems of planning and human relations 
revealed by Soviet experience will recur, and the Soviet approach 
to the solution of a number of them will provide an instructive 
lesson. 
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A WIsE Chinese mandarin maintained some time in the 1920’s that the 
French revolution “has been a great event, yet still too recent. To under- 
stand and judge it, we must wait and see where all this will lead.” If this 
sounds paradoxical referring to the French revolution, it may be applied 
more accurately to the Russian. Twenty-five years after the storming of the 
Bastille the fall of Napoleon enabled the historians to attempt a first tentative 
summing-up. Now, 34 years after its outbreak, the Russian Revolution has 
not yet run its full course, nor even reached a temporary halt, which would 
help us to view it in its historical setting. 

As a result of this state of flux as well as of changes in the international 
situation, broad phases may be distinguished in the writing on the Russian 
revolution outside the Soviet frontiers. At first the better sort of books, like 
those of Ransome, Price, or Reed, were rich in documents and gained in 
vividness and directness what they lost in historical perspective. In the late 
thirties the purges and trials brought about a revulsion which resulted in a 
bias even among the more reliable authors. Then came the war and the 
superficial bright pictures of the “Ally”. With the advent of the cold war, the 
bright colours were dropped and black has now become predominant. 

The books under review are a fairly representative sample of the present 
output. Mr. Schwartz’s book on the Soviet economy and Mr. Nettl’s on 
the Eastern Zone in Germany contain useful and otherwise not easily 
accessible material. The books of Mr. Dallin and particularly of Mr. Zavalani 
are oversimplified indictments of the Soviet Union. Mr. Mitrany’s book 
stands somewhere in between. It is an apologia of the smallholder and an 
attack on Marxism, its arch enemy. Finally, Mr. Fischer’s book on the 
Soviets in international affairs, with its quick tempo, its vivid descriptions 
based on a vast amount of knowledge, stands out as the product of another 
period. In fact, it is the reprint of a book written in 1930 and only in the 
preface, where he somewhat apologises for his favourable attitude towards 
Russia, does the author tune up with the now prevailing mood. 

Mr. Fischer starts with enormous advantages. In its early period the 
new revolutionary state did not hide itself behind a cloud of secrecy. On the 
contrary, unhindered by diplomatic tradition and trying to appeal “‘to the 
workers of all lands’’, it spoke more openly than the other governments. 
Mr. Fischer had also the unique opportunity of discussing the main topics of 
his book with some of the chief actors in the drama, such as Chicherin, 
Rakovsky, Litvinov, or Radek. Finally, he deals, particularly in the first 
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volume (which covers the period from 1917 to 1924; the second goes up to 
1929) with the “heroic” phase of the Soviet regime, when the revolutionary 
pathos permeated much of the activity and statements of the Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Fischer shows how the revolutionary Soviets survived the assaults 
of the White armies despite the support the latter received from the inter- 
ventionist powers. It is probably good in the present state of self-com- 
placency in the west to be reminded that the anti-Soviet policy did not await 
the introduction of labour camps in Russia to spring into being. 

It can be argued that the magnanimity of the Bolsheviks in this early 
period—the abrogation of preferential treaties, the refusal of reparations 
from Germany etc.—may be explained partly by their conviction that 
Europe was on the eve of an upheaval, by their belief in world revolution. 
This was certainly the basic premiss of their policy. Mr. Fischer insists that 
the failure of the European revolution to materialize compelled the 
Bolsheviks to improvise a new policy for survival. He gives the defeat of the 
Red Army outside Warsaw as the turning point: “The year 1920, accordingly, 
marks the beginning of world revolutionary diminuendo and of national 
revolutionary crescendo”. The collapse of the German rising towards the end 
of 1923 reinforced the shift from “world revolution” to “socialism in one 
country”. It was on this tide that Stalin rose to absolute power. On the 
international front the Soviet Union redoubled its efforts to reach economic 
agreements with the capitalist world, but on the whole this policy met 
with little success. 

Mr. Fischer’s book is not devoid of weaknesses resulting mainly from the 
fact that since it is chiefly concerned with the role of the Soviets in world 
affairs, it cannot spare enough space to analyse the relationship between 
Soviet home and foreign policy. But even now, 20 years after its publication, 
it remains an indispensable companion to a good internal history of the 
Soviet Union and a must for all students of international and Russian affairs. 

In the late twenties, where Mr. Fischer’s book leaves off, Russia— 
isolated and no longer confident of world revolution—embarked upon 
a gigantic experiment in planned industrialisation accompanied by a ruthless 
collectivization drive. The emphasis shifted from international to home 
affairs, from revolutionary propaganda to output figures. Here, the useful- 
ness of Mr. Schwartz’s book may be appreciated. Its introductory chapters 
on Russian history, on Marxism and its application in the Soviet Union, are 
too brief and superficial to serve as the basis of serious study. But the main 
value of the book lies in the fact that it is the most up-to-date, thorough 
compilation of data on Soviet economic development. Mr. Schwartz has 
succeeded in tracing the essential figures in the mass of Soviet puzzles and 
irrelevant material. He supplements them with data available elsewhere, 
provides them with comment, and marshalls them into coherent shape. 

The figures look impressive. In 1928 Russia had scarcely healed the 
wounds of war and civil war. Subsequently, peasant resistance to collect- 
ivization nearly paralysed the whole economy. Yet, during the 12 years which 
elapsed before the German invasion Russian output of coal, pig iron, and 
steel increased roughly 4 to 5 times. The rise in the production of tractors, 
machine tools, and of heavy engineering in general was still more stupendous. 
A large part of the achievement was ruined during the second world war, 
but in the post-war 5-Year Plan the damage was repaired and production still 
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further expanded. Thus, by 1950, after only 17 years of planned economy 
and despite the ravages of the war, Russia—not so long ago a semi-feudal 
country—could boast of an annual production of over 260 million tons of 
coal and, roughly 27 million tons of steel. 

Asked whether socialism could be built in one country Karl Radek 
is reported to have answered in bitter jest: “Yes, it can, but pity the people”. 
Speedy industrialisation was a necessary pre-requisite for the establishment of 
socialism, but the Russians paid a heavy price for it. Every year investment 
swallowed one third of the national income. Production of consumers’ 
goods lagged far behind the heavy industry. The collectivization was carried 
out ruthlessly. Stalin applied the new instruments of planning without 
anaesthetics. The ideal of equality was forgotten. To crush all opponents and 
keep his productive army obedient Stalin banished all freedom not only 
without but within the party. Purges and trials soon followed. 


It is with this seamy side that the two following books are concerned to 
the exclusion of any positive achievement. Thus, they describe only the 
surface of Soviet society and ignore, or dismiss in a few words, the deep 
social changes undergone by Russia since the revolution. Mr. Dallin’s book 
falls far below the standard set by its predecessors. It is not only biased, it is 
also superficial. The author jumps from topic to topic without coming to 
grips with his subject. His New Soviet Empire contains one third of the 
world population, implying that it includes China, yet he attempts no 
analysis of the Chinese revolution and its impact on the Soviet Union. He 
claims that the new Soviet aristocracy lives in greater luxury than its tsarist 
predecessor, but gives no indication as to the comparative structure of 
incomes in the two societies. He describes the corruption surrounding the 
planning system, but has no time for the system itself. 

If Mr. Dallin’s book is a disappointment, M. Zavalani’s is a surprise. One 
might have thought that the bitter experience of the German army would 
teach a lesson to those experts on Russia who saw in the Soviet economy 
only bluff, muddle, and failures. Apparently it has not. Mr. Zavalani takes 
one Plan after another, quotes the official targets and claims of fulfilment, 
and then proceeds to demolish these claims, largely with the help of sneers 
and irony. From the fact that the targets for heavy industry were usually 
exceeded, while production of consumers’ goods fell short of the target, 
he concludes that planning was pretty useless. The general impression is 
that Russian statistics and reality have nothing in common. One wonders 
how, with its industry in such an appalling state, the Soviet Union with- 
stood the Panzern Divisionen. Mr. Zavalani has an answer to that: “When 
the test came the Red Army put up a poor show”. Russian resistance and 
subsequent victorious march to Berlin were due exclusively to the innate 
fighting qualities of the Russian soldier and to American Lend-Lease. The 
Stalin tanks and Soviet artillery were probably “leased” as well and so must 
be the Yak jet-fighters now. “The poor show of the Red Army” is not an 
unfair sample of the book. 

One of the strange outcomes of the war was to force Stalin to abandon in 
practice his theory of “socialism in one country”. The bayonets of the Red 
Army set up, or helped to set up, regimes on the Soviet pattern up to the 
Elbe. Of all these countries, it is probably in Eastern Germany—which is 
the subject of Mr. Nettl’s interesting book—that the Soviet revolution from 
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above is seen at its worst. Here the Russians were officially the occupying 
power in formerly enemy territory. The ravages wrought by the Germans 
in Russia and the lack of German opposition to Nazi rule provided the 
Russians with partial justification for reparations and so they dismantled 
plants, took away a substantial share of current production, and even 
deported German labour. Reparations played a pivotal role in Eastern 
Germany. In the first phase they were the chief factor in shaping Soviet 
policy. Since they were haphazard and often unexpected they hindered, until 
quite lately, the planned economy of Eastern Germany. Nor did they 
contribute to the popularity of the Soviet-sponsored regime. 


The situation of the East German government has improved pro- 
gressively. The dismantling has ceased, reparations somewhat diminished. 
Within the Soviet bloc East Germany has reached the status of an equal 
member. Yet, it is impossible to predict whether it will ultimately become 
an inseparable part of the Soviet bloc or will be handed over to the west as 
the price for the demilitarisation of Germany. As the main source of Soviet 
reparations and a potential bargaining card, Eastern Germany has occupied 
a special position in the Soviet zone of influence. Mr. Nettl rightly stresses 
that it is not typical for the general pattern. Yet one cannot follow him all 
the way when he concludes that the “Government in Eastern Germany was 
not a communist government at all, but a makeshift arrangement designed 
to fulfil certain immediate Russian needs” and somewhere else that the 
S.E.D. (The Unity Party) “was the vanguard for Soviet exploitation, not the 
advance guard of communist society”. Could it not be both at the same time: 
an instrument of Stalinist exploitation and an advance guard of Stalinist 
society? (Mr. Nett] for the sake of simplification uses communist for describ- 
ing the present Soviet regime.) Conquerors issuing from a revolution, even if 
they are only intent on conquest, seem to carry revolutionary reforms in the 
baggage-train of their armies. Land reform, nationalisation, a planned 
economy—as described by Mr. Nettl seem to have followed a model not 
dissimilar to the one applied in other Soviet dominated states. 


The parcellation of large estates is certainly not a long term objective of 
the communists, but only a temporary device. In the long run large scale 
industry is to be coupled with large scale agriculture and even the gap 
between town and country is to be bridged. It is because of this design to 
change the social position of the peasant that Mr. Mitrany attacks communism 
or any form of Marxian socialism. But on closer scrutiny his attack, based on 
“peasantist faith”, is directed against the rapid industrialisation of Eastern 
Europe. It is really the opposition of small-scale against large-scale agri- 
culture, of subsistence farming against the capitalist forms of production. 
His main reproach against Marxian theory is, in fact, that it is based on 
the erroneous assumption that advantages of large scale production apply to 
land as well as to industry. The experience of English and East German 
farming would seem to argue against Mr. Mitrany. But leaving even this 
aside, there is still another problem. “‘Peasant” is here the operative word. 
In industrialised England there are no peasants. In Eastern Europe the 
peasant smallholders have been and, except in Russia, still are predominant. 
Once these countries have decided on intensive industrialisation “to catch 
up with the west”, whatever the regime in power, subsistence farming 
is doomed. To feed a quickly increasing urban population much surplus 
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food is required and then it is no longer only a question of yield per 
acre, but of productivity per man. If the present pace of industrialisation in 
Eastern Europe is maintained, Mr. Mitrany’s defence of small scale farming 
will look like a romantic plea to stop the clock of history. 

But another and more actual problem is raised in Mr. Mitrany’s book and 
it is a pity that he has not directed his painstaking research more in that 
line. “The startling point is—we read in the epilogue—that communism 
has only come to power where by all Marxist tenets it might have been least 
expected that it could. In every instance, from 1917 in Russia to 1949 in 
China, communism has ridden to victory on the back of disaffected peasant- 
ries; in no instance has it come near to victory in industrialised ‘proletarian’ 
countries. So far it has always been a ‘proletarian’ revolution without a 
proletariat... .”” This last point is inaccurate as far as the Russian revolution 
goes, but it seems to fit the strange Chinese situation. Why is a seemingly 
peasant movement determined to carry out a proletarian revolution? What 
will be the outcome of this puzzling and gigantic historical experiment? 

D. SINGER. 


THE INHUMAN LAND. By JosEpH CzApsk1. Translated by Gerarp Hopkins. 
(Chatto and Windus. 301 pp. 165.) 

Ir Happens IN Russta. By VLADIMIR Petrov. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 470 pp. 
215.) 

RussIAN PURGE AND THE ExTRACTION OF CONFESSION. By F. Beck and W. 
Gopi. (Hurst and Blackett. 232 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

THE Katyn Woop Murpers. By JosepH Macxrewicz. (Hollis and Carter. 
252 pp. 155.) 

STALIN’s SLAVE Camps. (International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


104 pp. $s.) 


Ix the contemporary world of pros and antis, of propaganda and counter- 
propaganda, of crazy ideologies, in which our politics and policies seem to 
be determined almost entirely by lies, fear, and hatred, any one who wishes 
to retain some social sanity and objectivity finds it difficult to decide what 
attitude to adopt to the books listed above. They deal with the Soviet penal 
system and the forced labour camps and with the fate of the thousands of 
Polish officers who were taken into Russia as prisoners and disappeared in 
1940. Four of the books are by eye-witnesses; two of the authors are Russians, 
two are Poles, and one is a German. The two Russians, one of the Poles, and 
the German describe their personal experiences in Soviet prisons or labour 
camps. If the facts are true, they reveal a terrible picture of inhumanity, 
cruelty, and barbarous injustice. If it be true. . . . That is the first question one 
asks oneself. 

The first instinct of any one who has already had his fill of Nazi and other 
horrors, who knows the difficulty of unravelling the thin thread of truth in 
the tangle of propaganda, and who has no desire to add a single drop to the 
great sea of political hatred engulfing us—his first instinct is to refuse to read 
these books or to have any thing to do with the charges and counter-charges. 
The instinct should be resisted. Every one who understands his duty and 
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responsibility as a political animal of the zoth century should read these 
books, not in anger, but in sorrow. For the horrors of the Russian forced 
labour camps and penal system and of the Katyn Woods are not Russian 
any more than those of Belsen were German. They are European, for they 
are part of a wave of barbarism which has been spreading over Europe since 
the war of 1914, a disease which is eating into, and threatening like a cancer 
to destroy, the tissues of European civilization. Under the name of fascism 
and Mussolini or Hitler it did destroy civilization in Italy and Germany, 
and under the name of communism and Stalin it is now doing the same in the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. It has produced the horrors of cruelty and 
injustice in those three countries, not because the Russians, Italians, and 
Germans are morally different from other Europeans, but because they 
established a social and political system which inevitably destroys the 
communal bases of civilization. That is the lesson of these books and that is 
why they should be read, not in order to stoke up hatred and fear of com- 
munism and Russians, but in order that we may understand the nature of the 
disease and the means of prophylaxis. Hate and fear are useless and danger- 
ous; but so too is the deliberate ignorance of squeamish sentimentalists or 
the muddled condonation of sentimental or masochistic fellow-travellers. 


No impartial person can doubt the evidence of these books or the honesty 
of their authors. The most convincing and the most painful is that of Joseph 
Czapski. Before the war he was a Polish artist. In 1939 he became a Polish 
officer, and almost immediately a prisoner of the Russians. For nearly two 
years he was in a Russian prison, but, when the Germans invaded Russia, 
he was released to join the Polish army which General Anders was forming 
in Russia to fight shoulder to shoulder with the Red Army against the 
Germans. It was part of his duties to trace and incorporate in the Polish army 
the Poles imprisoned in Russia. This duty gave him an insight into the work- 
ing of the Soviet police state such has been vouchsafed to few non-Russians. 
He began with feelings of enthusiasm and friendship for Soviet Russia, but 
in the end the facts and the Soviet officials convinced him that the inhuman 
machine had “liquidated” 15,000 Polish officers. (The evidence that 4,000 
out of those 15,000 officers were shot and buried in the Katyn Woods by the 
N.K.V.D., the Russian “secret police,” is given by another Pole, Joseph 
Mackiewicz, in his book, The Katyn Wood Murders.) Mr. Czapski’s investiga- 
tions and his own experiences, including the terrible exodus of the Poles to 
Persia, also revealed to him a great deal about the way in which the N.K.V.D. 
operates domestically in Russia upon Russians. 

Here Mr. Czapski enters on ground much more fully covered in Mr. 
Petrov’s I¢ Happens in Russia and in Russian Purge by F. Beck and W. Godin, 
the pseudonyms of a Russian historian and a German scientist. In some ways, 
the information in Mr. Petrov’s book is the most valuable. On December 
1, 1934, when Kirov was assassinated, he was a student at a technical 
institute in Leningrad. On February 17, 1935, he was arrested by the 
secret police with thousands of other innocent people. He spent the next 
six months in prison in Leningrad, subjected at intervals to interrogation 
by the N.K.V.D.; then he was “tried” and sentenced to “be deprived of 
freedom for a term of six years.” After another six months in Leningrad 
jails, he was sent for forced Jabour in the gold fields at Magadan in the 
extreme north-east of Siberia. There he served out his sentence and was 
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released in 1942. But the man who has served his sentence for a political 
offence (which he has not committed), although technically “free”, is in a 
hopeless position in Soviet Russia, because it is practically impossible for 
him to find any decent job. Mr. Petrov decided to escape from the “inhuman 
land”; the story of his strange odyssey among the retreating Germans through 
Bucharest, Belgrade, Vienna, Berlin to Milan is fascinating; he is now an 
Instructor in Slavonic Languages at Yale University. Unlike Mr. Czapski, 
he is not content to give a straightforward, unadorned record of facts; he 
dramatizes and overdramatizes and his book and his reader suffer in con- 
sequence. But again and again his evidence is confirmed by the other books 
and it is particularly valuable in the light that it throws upon the enormous 
power of the secret police over the life of the individual, and upon the 
administration of soviet prisons and of the colossal forced labour system 
in such camps as those of Magadan. He shows that, though forced labour is 
used in these camps with inhuman cruelty and economic waste, conditions 
in the same camp and for the same prisoner vary with incredible vicissitude 
according to the job obtained by him. 

The two authors of Russian Purge met by chance in a Soviet prison; they 
had been arrested in the great Yezhov Purge which lasted from 1936 to 1939. 
They appear to have spent several years in prison. They have “deliberately 
avoided the method ps pleaser reminiscence” and have attempted instead 
“to draw a systematic picture of the purge, the sections of the population 
affected by it and the part played by the N.K.V.D. in the country as a whole.” 
The account is based upon their own experiences and those of a vast number 
of prisoners of various classes whom they met in prison. It corroborates 
and is corroborated by, and it also fills in, the picture and pattern of the police 
state which are presented by Mr. Czapski and Mr. Petrov. It explains more 
convincingly than any other book known to me the reasons why hardly 
any of the thousands of Russians arrested by the N.K.V.D. fail to make a 
full confession of the fantastic crimes of which they are falsely accused. 

Stalin’s Slave Camps is a rather melodramatic indictment of Stalin by the 
International Confederation of the Free Trade Unions. It is useful in that 
it gives the text of the laws, code &c. which, under the Soviet constitu- 
tion, put into the hands of the N.K.V.D. the immense uncontrolled powers 
which enable them to fill the prisons and labour camps of Russia with 
ordinary, harmless, innocent people. And there is the root of the evil. It is 
the uncontrolled powers of a secret police, the N.K.V.D., a “state within 
the state,” which has produced the barbarous system of injustice and 
economic slavery in the prisons and camps of Russia. It is fashionable to-day 
in many quarters—and not only among fellow-travellers and ideological 
apologists—to belittle “democracy” as it has developed in western Europe 
and the U.S.A. and to talk contemptuously of the common or garden safe- 
guards of liberty in civilized, democratic countries. But it is the absence 
of those ordinary safeguards—the right of every man to protection against 
arbitrary arrest, arbitrary sentence, and secret imprisonment; the responsi- 
bility of police and government to the law and to the public; the scrupulous 
protection of the right to freedom of opinion and of speech—which creates 
the dictatorship, not of the proletariate, but of the = an inhuman 
machine which inevitably produces an inhuman land. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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FREEDOM, PowER AND DemocraTIC PLANNING. By Kar”L MANNHEIM. 
(Routledge. 384 pp. 255.) 

Tue Locic or Lrperty: REFLECTIONS AND REJOINDERS. By M. Po.anyt. 
(Routledge. 206 pp. 155.) 


Dx. MANNHEIM died in 1947, leaving “a number of unpublished manu- 
scripts in varying stages of completion”. Among them was the present book, 
which has been edited by Dr. Hans Gerth and Dr. Ernest K. Bramstedt, 
with the aid of Dr. Julia Mannheim. The editing appears to have been 
drastic, for we are told that one section “had to be rewritten completely”. 
The book is a major work of outstanding importance, and it was essential 
that, although not completed by the author, it should be published. 

The Greeks, nearly 2,500 years ago, were the first people in human 
history to understand and pose the problem of individual and social liberty. 
It has never been stated more clearly or answered more beautifully than in 
the devastating reply of Demaratos to Xerxes who had asked him whether 
he thought that the Greeks, when they saw the enormous army and fleet 
of the Persians, would fight. As the framework of society changes from age 
to age, the same problem is posed again and again, always the same, yet 
always in a new and different form. Each age has to find its own solution, 
or fail to find it at its peril. The problem—how to reconcile the freedom of 
individuals, groups, or classes with social order and organization—appeared 
in a new form during the nineteenth century when an entirely new social 
order was brought to a painful birth by the industrial revolution, the scientific 
revolution, and the enormous growth in population. So far Europe and now 
the rest of the world have failed completely to solve the problem in its new 
form, to preserve freedom and initiative in the complex, highly organized, 
planned society which our way of life makes inevitable; the social cataclysms 
of the twentieth century, our devastating world wars, our ruinous economic 
crises, our class wars, our savage ideologies, and the malignant growth of 
fascist or communist totalitarianism, are directly due to this failure. 

There have been any number of books written in recent years which 
recognize these facts and some of them have dealt adequately, or even 
brilliantly, with certain aspects of the problem. What puts Dr. Mannheim’s 
work in a class almost by itself is, first, the clarity of his vision of the problem 
as a whole which he never allows to be lost in the detailed complexity of his 
analysis, and, secondly, the profound insight and imagination of his analysis. 
In consequence he is able to show us more clearly than any other recent 
writer both the nature of our predicament and the ways open for us to escape 
from it. The predicament is, from one point of view, simple and obvious: 
the inevitability in our modern world of large-scale, long-term social 
planning and organization, which must affect every aspect of individual and 
communal life, and the difficulty of combining this with the freedom and 
initiative which should be the life-blood of democracy. From another point 
of view, the predicament is extremely complex, for so many different and 
often contrary factors, political, economic, and psychological, have to be 
understood and weighed if we are to grasp its real nature. Dr. Mannheim’s 
diagnosis is so masterly that he enables the reader to see the situation as a 
whole, both in its simplicity and its complexity. I have not the space to deal 
adequately with his exposition of the way or ways open to us to solve the 
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problem democratically. Here too he continually throws out highly illu- 
minating suggestions. That the illumination seems to come from many 
isolated points of light and not from a concentrated beam of explanation 
and understanding is perhaps due to two things. Dr. Mannheim’s mind was 
full of ideas, but it was stronger at analysis than construction. Secondly, the 
book was unfinished and unrevised by him, and inevitably leaves one with 
a feeling of incompleteness. 

Professor Polanyi’s book is lively and very interesting, and it is perhaps 
not quite fair to compare it with Dr. Mannheim’s, though he is dealing with 
the same subject. As a distinguished scientist, he devotes a considerable 
portion of his book to the relation between science and liberty, and here he 
has many valuable things to say, particularly about the “self-government” 
of science. But where he leaves science for politics and economics, he is 
much less illuminating. His object is to prove the impracticability of social- 
ism, planning, and any non-capitalist economic organization. After reading 
Dr. Mannheim, his diagnosis seems superficial and his argument, based upon 
an analogy between the government of science and of economics, is singu- 
larly unconvincing. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


Coau. By W. H. B. Court. (H.M. Stationery Office and Longmans. 422 pp. 
215.) 

THe British Coat Inpustry. By H. TowNsHEND-Rose. (A/d/en and 
Unwin. 162 pp. 125. 6d.) 


Tuese two books deal broadly with the British coal industry before and 
after nationalization. They are, therefore, in a sense complementary. Pro- 
fessor Court’s work is published as part of the official history of the United 
Kingdom in the second world war. As an official historian, he had free 
access to government documents and was able to interview Ministers and 
officials concerned with policy and administration. 

Professor Court demonstrates clearly that almost all the difficult wartime 
problems relating to coal arose from causes which existed long before the 
outbreak of hostilities. The first part of the book is, indeed, entitled “Before 
the War’’. It begins with a long and illuminating chapter on the coal industry 
between the first and second world wars. It contains the following statement: 


“To cut a long story short, the pace was hotter abroad. From 1925 
onwards a big gap in relative efficiency, which was not altogether due to 
differences of natural conditions, had opened between Great Britain and 
some other countries. In 1925, output per manshift in this country, while 
it had slipped a little behind the German (Ruhr) output, had been ahead 
of the Dutch and not far behind the Polish. 

“By 1936, the German output was 1,710 kg., the British 1,195; the 
Dutch, 1,781; the Polish (in Eastern Upper Silesia), 2,073. By this test 
there had been an increase of productivity between 1913 and 1936, as the 
International Labour Office Committee pointed out, of at least 117 per 
cent. in Holland; of 81 per cent. in the Ruhr; of 73 per cent. in Poland; 
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of 50-51 per cent. in Belgium and Czech-Slovakia; of 22-25 per cent. in 
the United States bituminous industry, and in France; and of 10 per cent. 
in Great Britain” (pp. 25-6). 


Professor Court explains that these figures are chiefly significant as 
demonstrating the opinion expressed by the Reid Committee in 1944 that 
intensive mechanical mining, which first appeared in Britain in the 1920’s, 
never made any real headway in this country. In consequence, although our 
coal industry was more highly mechanised than ever before in 1939, it was 
nevertheless more technologically backward in comparison with the up-to- 
date continental coalfields than at any previous time. “This”, observes the 
author, “‘is a singular and disheartening conclusion. . , . It appears to be the 
ancient story that those who have been successful are tempted to try to go on 
being successful in the old way until new conditions make this impossible.” 


Great changes, material, mental, and moral, would have been required 
to modernize the industry and make it efficient; and these were almost 
impossible to bring about in the prevailing atmosphere. A vicious circle 
had been created. Technological backwardness meant high costs, low wages 
and low dividends; the miner’s relative position among wage-earners in 
comparable occupations fell rapidly. This led to bad industrial relations, 
to suspicion, recrimination, and ill-will between management and men. 
Neither side had confidence in the industry or in themselves. Leadership 
among the owners was conspicuous by its absence. The goodwill, confidence, 
and adaptability necessary to the introduction of new methods and new 
machinery were lacking. Investment in the industry was totally inadequate. 

This was the condition of our basic industry at the outbreak of war. 
Neither the public nor the government understood the seriousness of the 
position. The Mines Department of the Board of Trade, which was then the 
responsible organ of government, was a fitting counterpart of the industry. 

The remainder of the book (Parts II to V1) comprises the war narrative. 
The five years from the fall of France to the surrender of Germany was a 
period of almost continual crisis in the coal industry, brought about by many 
different causes. Chief among them were the disorganization or disappearance 
of the export markets in 1940, with consequent unemployment in the export- 
ing districts; the call-up of miners for military service, followed soon after by 
a desperate shortage of face workers; the persistent decline in output (from 
231 million tons in 1939 to 224 millions in 1940, 206 millions in 1941, and 
190 millions in 1944); the immense increase in demand for coal from war 
industries; the decline in the numbers, age composition, energy, and morale 
of the labour force employed in coal mining. 

The Government pottered on, seeking to deal with deep-seated maladies 
by means of temporary expedients and superficial remedies. There was a 
curious reluctance even to learn what the maladies were on the part of 
Ministers and officials. The Government did not try to obtain any scientific 
knowledge of the industry. Professor Court cites as an example the decline 
of labour productivity, which was the nub of the coal problem during most 
of the war years. At no time was a concerted enquiry set on foot into the 
causes of this decline by a mixed team of specialists, although this was the 
only possible method of acquiring the knowledge on which effective remedies 
could be based. 
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The story Professor Court relates is a grim and depressing tale, a story of 
stupidity, indifference, lethargy and incompetence bearing their fruit in the 
nation’s hour of desperate need. He writes with knowledge, candour and 
insight; and his book is well arranged. 

Coal is a damning indictment of the British coal industry under private 
enterprise; and no attempt to shift the blame on to the shoulders of govern- 
mental control can be entertained by anyone with the slightest knowledge 
of the situation. By the end of the war, nationalization had become inevitable, 
and would probably have taken place in one form or another under any 
government. 

The British Coal Industry is an account of how the industry was nationalized 
and of the way in which it is now being run. The author is a member of the 
legal staff of the National Coal Board and he has had the advantage of ex- 
tensive assistance from his colleagues. His book is nevertheless not an official 

publication of the Board. 

Mr. Townshend-Rose begins by explaining the way in which the industry 
was transferred from the colliery companies to the National Coal Board, 
and he describes in detail the new organization. He points out that the 
Divisional Boards enjoy considerable freedom of action and may incur 
capital expenditure up to {100,000 on any one colliery project without 
reference to headquarters. In 1948 some {27 millions of capital expenditure 
was authorized by the Divisions on their independent responsibility. 

After this comes a lucid account of the principal methods by which coal 
is mined: very useful for readers who wish to understand the prevailing 
practices in this country, and their advantages and disadvantages. A chapter 
on planned production follows. In this Mr. Townshend-Rose does not 
conceal the difficulties and disappointments which the Board have en- 
countered. Great efforts and large sums of money have been expended by the 
Board in trying to remove some of the bitterness and grievances of the past. 

The Board’s policy has been to invest in future goodwill, but the author 
frankly confesses that the immediate results were disappointing: 
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“Management no less than labour is faced with the need for con- 

siderable psychological adjustment to the new conditions obtaining in 

: the nationalized industry. The changed character of labour relations, 

modern mining technique, and the work of reconstruction to be under- 

; taken make new and exacting demands upon the limited numbers of 
qualified mining engineers available. There is an acute shortage of mining 
officials who possess the necessary techical qualifications and experience 
and who are able, at whatever level, to facilitate the smooth working of 
the new organization. This shortage will eventually be made good as a 
result of the training schemes and opportunities for promotion which 
are now available; in the meantime it impedes in many ways the re- 
fashioning of the industry” (p. 90). 


The greatest mechanical need is for locomotive haulage underground, 
but this must often wait until large scale improvements in traction roads 
have been carried out. The author gives many interesting examples of 
long term projects which have been put in hand to improve coal getting 
and haulage. 

The difference between the attitude of private and public enterprise is 
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illustrated by the policy adopted regarding the closing of uneconomic 
collieries. In central Scotland there were 19 collieries which were operating at 
a substantial loss in 1947. If these uneconomic collieries had been closed down 
peremptorily, as they would have been under private enterprise, 6,000 
miners and their families would have been displaced. Many of the men could 
not have been reabsorbed at once in other central Scottish collieries and 
they would almost certainly have drifted away from the industry. The 
Board decided to continue the unprofitable pits in operation for the time 
being and to encourage the miners to migrate to other Scottish coalfields 
where large-scale development is justified. This involves the orderly migra- 
tion of 100,000 persons over a period of 10 years, It requires not only the 
sinking of new pits but the building of new towns. In showing consideration 
for the human and social aspects of the problem, the National Coal Board 
have also displayed farsighted economic wisdom, for these men will be 
retained in industry. 

The author warns us that the powerful tendency towards wage equaliza- 
tion now prevailing in the industry is likely to have untoward effects in 
checking the economically desirable migration of labour from areas where 
costs are high (and wages therefore relatively low) to areas where costs are 
low (and wages high). It by no means follows, he remarks, that a contented 
labour force and higher production will result from the equalization of wages 
in all districts. 

The joint consultation required by statute with representatives of the 
employees has not so far been an unqualified success. “It is a new technique 
demanding co-operation by management and men to an extent not customary 
in the mining industry, and in consequence it has been regarded with sus- 
picion by some and with hostility or indifference by others.” Those who 
regard consultation as a form of workers’ control are disappointed; those 
who fail to distinguish it from conciliation are confused. There is, however, 
growing recognition of the role which consultation between management 
and labour can play in this industry. 

The author is equally frank and honest about voluntary absenteeism, 
which is one of the most serious and intractable problems facing the industry. 
One reason he advances for the persistently high rate of absenteeism is the 
low standard of living to which the mineworker and his family have become 
accustomed as a result of economic conditions in the past. In consequence, 
the miner tends to absent himself from work as soon as he has earned enough 
to attain this low standard. The employment of his wife and daughter in 
local factories may even help to destroy his incentive. We are indeed reaping 
the whirlwind which was sown in the years between the wars, when men 
were often prevented by unemployment or short working from working the 
full number of shifts. Thus do patterns of conduct survive the causes which 
produced them. 

There is much else of great interest in this book, about such matters as the 
education schemes established by the National Coal Board for training 
youths; the traditional price structure and its possible transformation; the 
scientific research and development policy of the Board. This was one of 
the most neglected aspects of the industry under private ownership. 

Mr. Townshend-Rose has produced an admirable little book, packed with 
information and yet easy to read. He is to be congratulated on the result, 
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and so too is the National Coal Board, which had the good sense to allow 
him to express doubts and difficulties freely. One hopes that subsequent 
volumes in “The National Board Series”, which Mr. J. H. Warren is 
editing, will be as good as this first one. 

W. A. Rosson. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THe Works AND CorRESPONDENCE OF Davip Ricarpo. Edited by PrERo 
SrRAFFA with the collaboration of M. H. Doss. Vols. I-IV. (Cambridge 
Press. 447 pp-, 463 Pp., 437 PPp-, 422 pp. 24s. each volume.) 


Tims complete edition of the works and correspondence of Ricardo 
will fill ten volumes and is published for the Royal Economic Society. The 
first instalment of four volumes shows that it will be a work of the greatest 
interest and historical importance and that it is admirably edited. Inevitably 
chief interest will centre in the new material which has been discovered. 
Most important and romantic of the discoveries was the finding in Ireland 
in 1943 of the lost letters of Ricardo to James Mill. These will be printed for 
the first time in one of the later volumes. The first four volumes contain the 
Principles, the Notes on Malthus, and two volumes of Pamphlets c Papers. 
Here too new material is included, the most interesting being the unfinished 
and hitherto unpublished paper on Absolute Value ¢» Exchangeable Value. 


Crvtras Det. By Lionex Curtis. (Allen and Unwin. 774 pp. 305-) 


‘Tas book was first published 17 years ago, and it was then in three 
volumes. Mr. Curtis has now revised it and brought it up to date, and it is 
published in a single large volume. It is in many ways a remarkable work, for 
it is written with knowledge, a passionate concern for civilization, and a good 
deal of common sense. Two thirds of it consist in a fairly detailed survey of 
man’s history from the earliest times to 1950. The remainder is concerned 
with the lessons to be drawn from that history. Not every one will be able to 
accept Mr Curtis’s philosophical beliefs or his epistemology, but it is not 
necessary to do that in order to learn from and admire his lessons from 
history. He has many wise things to say about freedom and duty and the place 
which we must give them in the organization of modern society if we are to 
avoid the final catastrophe which menaces us. 


YEARBOOK ON HuMAN RIGuHrTs FoR 1949. United Nations. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 421 pp. 375. 6d.) 


HIs is the fourth Yearbook on Human Rights to be published by the 
United Nations and, as the introduction points out, it has grown in bulk 
very considerably since the first edition in 1946. To any one concerned with 
the difficult problems of human rights it is a work of great interest. It is 
divided into four parts. The first part contains notes on the development of 
human rights in 65 states and extracts from or summaries of laws dealing with 
human rights. It occupies over 250 pages. Part II is new and very valuable; 
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it contains basic laws on human rights in trust or non-selfgoverning terri- 
tories. Part III covers the treaties and agreements adopted by specialized 
agencies &c., ranging from copyright to night work for women. In Part IV 
the work of the United Nations during 1949 is surveyed. 


Wortp Economic Report, 1949-50. United Nations. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 247 pp. 175. 6d.) 


HE previous Economic Report, published in 1949, dealt with the year 
1948; the new volume covers 1949 and the first half of 1950. Part I deals with 
major national economic changes in the U.S.A., western Europe, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, some of the Latin American states, Germany, 
Japan, and China. There is also a valuable section of changes in production, 
consumption, and earnings, and on the economic plans in the U.S.S.R., the 
satellite states, and Yugoslavia, though the amount of information here is 
unfortunately much less than for other countries. Part II deals with develop- 
ments in international trade and recent trends in international settlements. 
Part III analyzes the general aspects and effect of dollar deficits in inter- 
national trade and the effect of the currency devaluations in 1949 upon 
dollar deficits. The report is admirably edited. 


SuRVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1938. Vol. I]. THe Crists OVER 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1938. By R. G. D. LAFFAN. 
Revised by V. M. Tornsee and P. E. Baker. (Oxford Press for Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 475 pp. 305.) 


DocuMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-1946. Vol. I. Marcn- 
SEPTEMBER, 1939. Edited by ARNOLD J. ToYNBEE. (Oxford Press for 
R.1.].A. 576 pp. 505.) 


HESE are two new volumes in the Institute’s series of publications which 
are indispensable for all serious students of international affairs. They 
restart the regular series after a long interval occasioned by the war. The 
first volume of the Survey for 1938 was published ten years ago and the 
second volume, which was to deal with the crisis over Czechoslovakia had 
been already put in hand by Mr Laffan. The war interrupted his work and at 
the end of it a vast mass of new information had been published; the task 
of incorporating this has been delegated to Mrs Toynbee and Mrs Baker. 
They have done the work extremely well. The narrative goes down to the 
temporary lull in the crisis in October, 1938; a third volume, now being 
prepared will deal with the events to March, 1939. The volume of documents 
is mainly concerned with the German aggressions leading to the war, in 
particular the liquidation of Czechoslovakia between January and March and 
the Polish question. 


Tue New Soctiery. By Epwarp Hauerr Carr. (Macmillan. 119 pp. 75. 6d.) 


‘hime book contains the six lectures which Mr Carr delivered in the 
B.B.C.’s Third Programme in 1951. They were well worth publication in 
book form and repay close study. They are admirable examples of Mr Carr’s 
clear and incisive thought on politics. The most important topics discussed 
are the emergence of the welfare state, the transformation of the world 
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through the industrial and colonial revolutions and the relation of American 
foreign policy to this transformation, and the road before us, about which 
Mr Carr is less pessimistic than many writers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, The Political Quarterly. 


Sa.—On would almost conclude, from the manner of the reference in 
your Editorial to the “scandalous irresponsibility” of the Education 
Committee of the London County Council, that the latter, after reading 
a small Labour Party pamphlet and failing to read a small book by the 
High Master of Manchester Grammar School, had rushed out an uncon- 
sidered policy for comprehensive secondary schools for the entire population 
of London. This of course is not at all the case. The arguments for and 
against comprehensive schools were stated very fully on the Education 
Committee and in the Council, and the case on which the final decision was 
made was set out in detail, as long ago as 1947, in the London School 
Plan, which has been approved by the Ministry of Education. Meantime, 
certain experimental combined schools of considerable size have been set 
up, with the approval of both parties in the County Council; and their 
results are being carefully studied for future use. I should also add (1) that 
the comprehensive idea was not unheard-of, even in 1946, its merits and 
demerits having been extensively discussed in educational circles: (2) that 
even supposing the L.C.C. programme to be fully implemented—as under 
present circumstances cannot — for many years—there will still remain 
a large number of grammar schools of the ordinary type in London, so 
that comparison a parent-choice will be perfectly feasible. 

In a short letter I have no space to discuss the educational and adminis- 
trative aspects, which are manifold, and no desire to enter upon the 
ideological arguments of which too much has already been heard on both 
sides. | hope, however, that as soon as space permits you will be able to 
sponsor a real discussion upon the future of secondary education in this 
country; and that, pending this event, those Authorities which are 
endeavouring, after full discussion, to try out ideas will not be put in a 
pillory. There is a great deal to be done before “parity of esteem” is 
achieved; and experimentation should surely be encouraged and not abused 
on a priori grounds. 


Yours, etc., 
MarGarer I, COLe. 
zoth November, 1951. 
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